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Editor: Douctas G. Woo.F 


Two Meetings: and Their Significance 


\ HILE general business acquired new 
hopefulness from the creation of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation during the 
last week, the cotton industry has had two ad- 
ditional reasons for optimism. One was the 
meeting at Greenville Thursday of last week, 
at which a shorter work-week in print cloth 
mills was recommended for voluntary accept- 
ance by manufacturers in that group. The other 
was the conference between cotton mill execu- 
tives and officials of the Department of Com- 
merce in Washington Monday of this week. 
lo those who believe that cooperation in 
the textile industry has demonstrated its inef- 
fectiveness, and to those at the other extreme 
who feel that some new and radical move is im- 
mediately necessary and practicable, these two 
events will have little significance. But to those 
who feel that a continuation of the coordinated 
ettort to stabilize fundamental conditions is es- 
sential as a background for individual initiative, 
these developments assume real importance. 


Vv 


lhe conference called by Secretary of Com- 
merce Lamont recalls to mind a similar meet- 
ing of cotton mill men with President Hoover 
almost exactly two years ago. Although at 
t time opinions differed as to the immedi- 
atc results of the conference, it has since been 
quite generally regarded as a vital impetus to- 
ward the constructive reforms which have been 
put into effect during the last two years. It is 
not too much to hope that this week’s meeting 
may prove to have performed a similar serv- 
Ic n again infusing new determination into the 
Incustry. 


> 


‘eports in the market from those who at- 
tended the conference indicated that Secretary 
Lamont, who presided, exercised a high degree 


of business statesmanship which reflected his 
own previous experience in dealing with busi- 
ness problems in the steel industry. Since it 
was also understood that he had conferred with 
the President earlier in the morning regarding 
the impending meeting, the interest which the 
Administration is taking in the progress of this 
basic industry was made manifest. 

Incidentally, this type of activity suggests 
similar possibilities for other industries. It is 
a form of Government aid quite free from any 
touch of Government interference. It is the 
type of counsel which business has a right to 
expect from its public servants. Its utilization, 
instead of threatening individualism, offers to 
individualism a new opportunity to justify its 
existence. 

v 


We have no illusions regarding the effec- 
tiveness, of the recommendations, per se, that 
came out of the Greenville and Washington 
conferences. We realize, as we have stated 
before, that the curtailment suggested at the 
former meeting is merely a temporary pallia- 
tive, as curtailment always is. We realize also 
that continued observance of the 55-50 plan and 
the night work policy recommended at Wash- 
ington will not, in themselves, bring back pros- 
perity to cotton manufacturers. Unintelligent 
merchandising and spineless price policies can 
frustrate any such hope. 

But we also realize—and we believe a major- 
ity of the industry realizes—that the observ- 
ance of these two policies by a// mills, and the 
balancing of production to demand by ail mills, 
would at least establish a healthy status, on the 
basis of which efficient mill management and 
intelligent merchandising could be permitted to 
return a profit to those individuals who exercise 
them. 
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The Week 


in Textiles 


as Reflected in This Issue 


General 


Letters to Editor 

Group of representative letters from 
TEXTILE Wor pb readers commenting on 
various phases of the industry. 
( page 18) 


Photomicrographs in Mill Routine 

Microscope is figuratively taken from 
its resting place in laboratory and put 
to work in the mill. It is found that 
photomicrographs offer an _ excellent 
means of controlling and checking vari- 
ous processes. (page 20) 


Patent Hints 

The inventor is cautioned to look 
carefully into the possibilities of his 
idea before applying for a patent. Hasty 
action in securing a patent has often 
resulted in material loss to the inventor. 
Other helpful hints are provided. 
(page 26) 


Heads Research Institute 

Francis P. Garvan, recently elected 
president of the United States Institute 
for Textile Research, is crusader for 
research. As president of The Chemi- 
cal Foundation he was one of chief fac- 
tors in expanding chemical and dyestuff 
industries of this country. (page 34) 


Color Matcher 

Development of a new color-matching 
instrument based upon the theory of re- 
flected light is announced. Samples are 
tested under three different colored 
lights in succession; and if they match 
under all three of these conditions, a 
perfect match is said to be assured. 
(page 43) 


Cotton 


Washington Conference 

Leaders of cotton goods industry and 
bankers confer in Washington, with 
Secretary of Commerce Lamont and 
E. T. Pickard, head of textile division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, con- 
cerning recommendations for keeping 
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production in line with demand. 


(page 19) 


New Clark Thread Plant 

The construction of the Austell (Ga.) 
plant of the Clark Thread Co. has been 
viewed with considerable interest by the 
cotton industry. A complete descrip- 
tion of the constructive details and 
equipment of this modern plant is now 


offered. (page 24) 
Print Cloth Curtailment 


Print cloth mill executives and bank- 
ers, meeting in Greenville, S. C., rec- 
ommend reduction of operating sched- 
ules of double shift mills to 80 hours per 
week and of single shift mills to 50 
hours per week. Planned to be effective 
for period of six months beginning 
March 1. (page 35) 


Tarlatan Constructions 

Considerable flexibility is observed in 
the construction of Tarltans. The 
yarns vary rather widely in regard to 
counts and may be either carded or 


combed. Four typical combed constryg. 
tions are given. (page 41) 


Little Price Movement in Cotton 

Raw cotton fluctuates in narrow range 
with neither bull or bear factors suff. 
ciently strong to give definite trend 
(page 49) 


Forward Buying of Cotton Yarns 

Although market is still dominated by 
small-lot buying, cotton yarn market js 
encouraged by increased amount of for. 
ward buying which is said to represent 
best poundage in many months for this 
type of purchasing. (page 49) 


Cotton Goods Prices Improve 
Further plans for curtailment oi print 
cloth production lead to gains averaging 
about dc. per yd. for standard construc. 
tions. Balance of market follows up. 
ward movement with further betterment 
of manufacturing margin. (page 51) 


Wool 


Urges Further Cooperation 

Hope that the type of cooperation 
which led to National Wool Week will 
be applied to other common problems of 
the industry expressed by Col. Chas. 
F. H. Johnson in addressing, by long 
distance telephone, convention of Na- 
tional Wool Growers’ Association in 
Salt Lake City. (page 27) 


Worsted Yarns Slow 

Small orders for prompt shipment 
continue to supply the bulk of worsted 
yarn transactions. Prices are firm and 
market is moderately confident. (page 49) 


Wool Substitutes Gain 

For the first time in many months 
the wool substitutes markets show a 
glimmer of cheer as white wool substi- 
tutes meet with fairly good demand. 


(page 50) 








The Textile Outlook 


HE textile industry, like a traveler on a desert, has come to a place 

where the vista ahead is flat and uninteresting. It is lots of work 
just to stay in the game and possibility of worthwhile broadening of busi- 
ness does not seem near at hand. Perhaps this is the “leveling off” which 
economists regard is one sign that bottom has been reached. Perhaps it 
is not. At least more firms than ever are laying their plans to work under 
narrow limitations, and if they succeed in breaking even, another stretch 
of depression business can be passed over and the fundamental position 
improved to meet the eventual upturn in better condition than had it 
come a year ago. Cooperative work in cotton goods has made further 
progress and the doctrine of producing only what can be sold at a profit 
is making more and more of an impress. Already the spread between 
cloth and cotton has been widened from its December minimums. Woolens 
seem to be improving for the moment at the expense of worsteds. Devel- 
opment of new markets for silk is progressing and may be an effective 
influence toward stabilization before long. Blankets and underwear are 
called promising outlets. Hosiery has already turned for the better with 
novelties in the lead. Medium and light weight underwear have been 
helped by the mild winter. Sweaters are moving steadily. 


eS 
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Raw Wool in Better Demand 
Demand for raw wool gains headway 
although the market is still described as 


quiet!) awaiting for an upturn in fabric 
sales. Prices firm. (page 50) 
Wooi Topeoatings Active 


\ general pick-up in wool goods sales, 
opcoatings, features market; mill 
men more confident. (page 51) 


Knitting 


Constructing Sports-Wear Fabric 
fhe construction of a knitted sports- 
wear fabric of the pineapple or tuck- 
stitch type and having a fleecing yarn 
hound on the back is described. The 
necessary machinery and processes re- 
quired to reproduce this cloth are out- 
lined ( page 40) 
Difference in Shade of Leg and Foot 
A difference in take-up tension be- 
tween the legger and footer is blamed 


for the change in shade of 5l-gauge 
stocking. Several helpful suggestions 
ire made in regard to the manufacture 


f this type of hose. 


Washing Silk Hose 


Improper treatment by the consumer 
n washing silk hose is determined as 


(page 40) 


the cause of the development of faded 
patches. The presence of free alkali in 
the soap solution will be detrimental 
) the appearance and wearing proper- 
ties of any stocking. (page 41) 


Sweaters Show Improvement 

Warm weather has stimulated demand 
for all medium and light-weight sweater 
lines. A few firms offer concessions 
but generally prices are firm. (page 52) 


Summer Underwear Selling 

Leightweight underwear is in good 

all and certain lines sell into April. 
c9 


Pi 


Mesh Hosiery “Boom” Near? 

Mesh hosiery sales are increasing so 
rapidly that the knitters talk of a “boom” 
demand in February. (page 52) 


Silk 


Tendering of Silk by Light 

That silk decreases in strength on ex- 
posure to light and that the rate of 
deterioration depends upon the pH to 
which the silk has been finished are the 
conclusions drawn from recent investi- 
gations on this subject. Maximum sta- 
bility to light is secured with a pH of 
about ten in the finished silk. (page 31) 


Raw-Silk Calculations 

The method of figuring the number of 
yards in a pound of 20/22-denier raw 
silk is described. It is pointed out that 
a variance of { denier either way from 
21 denier is allowed. (page 40) 


Silk Warp-Beam Assembly 
Announcement is made of the devel- 
opment of a new, all-metal, paperless 
warp beam. The outstanding feature 
lies in the ingenious, yet simple and 
easily operated, lateral adjustment of 
the beam head or flange. (page 42) 


New Markets for Spun Silk 

Spinners are actively developing new 
markets; silk-and-wool blankets is the 
newest field to show promise as a yarn 
outlet. Thrown silk is quiet. (page 50) 


Raw Silk Weaker 

Uncertain currency conditions in 
Japan and indifference among broadsilk 
manufacturers brought a slight weaken- 
ing of raw silk prices. (page 50) 


Good Chiffon Season Expected 

Printed chiffons are expected to de- 
velop a good demand within a few 
weeks. Pure dye cantons lead current 
broadsilk orders. (page 51) 





The Business Week 


MIO INDICATIONS of general increase or decrease in business activity 
. Nare apparent in the week-to-week records since the beginning of the 


ear, 


Steel production has shown about the usual seasonal rise under 


timulus of increasing automobile production, but steel demand from other 
sources continues slack. Carloadings and electric power output have not 


nproved. 


Construction is being further curtailed by public economy 
aves which are increasing unemployment. 


On the whole, evidence that 


‘ecember or January may have marked the turning point is still uncertain. 
ecurities markets are still listless, facing unfavorable earnings reports and 


i:eking evidence of early business improvement. 


) sustained strength. 


Commodity prices show 


Attention is now centered on credit factors, and 


isiness hopes turn on the effective operation of the Reconstruction 


»rporation. 


Efforts to stimulate credit expansion are under way. 


But 


ie problem of inducing expansion through ordinary banking channels has 
come more complicated and difficult. Foreign interference is one obstacle, 


ficulty in securing domestic commercial banking cooperation another. 
is becoming clearer, in any case, that mere maintenance or mild inflation 
security prices cannot in itself assure increased employment, resumed 
tying and business recovery.—The Business Week. 
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A new 

use for cotton! Hairdresser de- 

vises wigs of various styles out of 
absorbent cotton. 


A new wrinkle for milady! 


Rayon 


Steady Yarn Call 

Active demand from both knitters and 
weavers keeps rayon producers busy; 
February outlook is good. (page 50) 


Move to Curb Rayon Weighting 

As first step toward curbing tendency 
to adulterate knitted rayon cloth by 
weighting and stretching, committee to 
draw up specifications for this industry 
was appointed at meeting of knitters 
and rayon producers, held Monday in 
New York. (page 54) 


Processing 


Time Study and Job Setting 

How notable economies were effected 
at the Waldrich Co. through the medium 
of time studies and job standardization 
is related in a discussion which de- 
scribes the procedure followed in this 
type of work. The method of establish- 
ing a bonus rate as a result of these 
studies is explained. (page 28) 


Lubricating Rayon-Wool Mixture 
The general requirements of an emul- 
sion suitable for treating a rayon-wool 


blend are outlined. The question of 
rancidity in textile oils is also dis- 
cussed. (page 41) 


Ageing Machine 

A new ageing machine offering in- 
teresting variations from the conven- 
tional design has been developed. Out- 
standing features of the machine and its 
operating advantages are described. 
(page 42) 
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Letters to the Editor 


Mob Buries Individualism 
Until Leadership Arises 
Editor, TEXTILE Wor.Lp: 

I read your editorial in the TEXTILE 
Wor p of Jan. 2 (Textile World’s An- 
nual Editorial Inventory) with the 
greatest of interest. It is extremely 
heartening, every so often, to read just 
such a thing as that. I believe much 
has happened in the way of an awaken- 
ing in the minds of those in authority 
in our industry; a realization of the 
necessities of cooperative effort. 

I have had a feeling, ever since I 
have been on this job, that our industry 
was meeting more difficulties because of 
its own state of mind than it would 
ordinarily have to confront. I have a 
feeling that what might be termed a 
certain aristocracy existed which found 
it difficult to apply the mob psychology 
to itself; that in united effort it was 
possible to accomplish that which indi- 
vidual effort could not do. The mob, 
after all, buries individualism to a small 
extent. At least, it buries it until it has 
accomplished its objective, when out 
of the mob arises leadership and, per- 
haps, a new era. This may be a crude 
way of setting forth one’s notion but 
history is full of just that sort of thing. 
It would be fine if the thoughts that you 
expressed could be indelibly imprinted 
on the minds of all of us within the in- 
dustry. Cras. F. H. Jounson, 

President, Botany Worsted Mills. 


Can’t Get Close to the 
“Virgin Territory” 


Editor, TEXTILE Wor.p: 

I have read with a great deal of in- 
terest your editorial entitled “Virgin 
Territory” in the TExtTiLtE Wor.p of 
Dec. 19, 1931. My feeling has been 
along the same line so I thought I 
would like to tell you of my experience 
with the textile industry. 

During the time I went to high 
school I also studied the silk industry 
at the local trade school. I worked on 
all mill operations during the year and 
spent my summers working in the mill. 
When I graduated from high school I 
went to work in the mill and over a 
period of six years worked up to a 
fairly decent position. During this 
time I[ also obtained an excellent know]- 
edge of the various mill operations. Mv 
spare time I spent studying everything 
I could on business and among other 
things I took the Alexander Hamilton 
correspondence course reading every 
book. In September of 1930 I left the 
mill to attend Babson Institute in an 
endeavor to educate myself further in 
business. All I did this way was paid 
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for out of my own savings. I graduated 
from the institute last June and have 
tried to get in some textile business. I 
have written to three textile firms, in- 
cluding the one I previously worked 
for. Only the firm I had worked for 
answered with what looked like a form 
letter. The other two didn’t even bother 
to reply. There may be “Virgin Terri- 
tory” in the textile industry, but how 
can it be cultivated when one can’t even 
get close to it? 

I used to have a friend whenever I 
would be doing a lot of wishing would 
say, “Why don’t you do something 
about it?” Perhaps that’s what the tex- 
tile industry needs. N. H. 

P. S. Incidentally I am working but 
not in the textile industry. 


Will Carry Editorial 
With Him 


Editor, TEXTILE Wor.pb: 

[ want you to know of the effect 
your editorial entitled “We Have 
Learned Something,” in the Dec. 26 
issue Of TEXTILE Wor-p has had on an 
acquaintance of yours. 

Due to conditions the organization 
with which I am connected goes out of 
existence with the Old Year. This, of 
course, means the end of a great many 
hopes I have held. It also means that 
I have been compelled to sacrifice in a 
number of ways. 

If I attempted to tell you how much 
your words have boosted me up, the 
young lady who is taking this letter 
would probably be surprised, to say the 
least. It is, of course, very difficult for 
any man to express a deep feeling. I[ 
shall not attempt it beyond telling you 
that this page is coming out of the book 
and will be carried with me until I can 
look back on today and probably call it 
the low water mark of the period inso- 
far as I am concerned. HopeFuL. 


Why Not Ban the Violator 
of Trade Ethics? 


Editor, TEXTILE Wor.Lp: 

Anent Donham’s “Business Adrift” 
and the cotton textile industry, here’s a 
new thought: In our daily life we pro- 
hibit anyone with a contagious disease 
from roaming the public streets where 
he may do untold harm, we try to pre- 
vent reckless automobile drivers from 
owning the traffic routes, etc. Why 
don’t we find a way of banning the rabid 
price cutter, the selfish night-runner, 
when his further continuance will throt- 
tle, stifle, and murder healthy trade con- 
duct? Our business life is complex but 
I believe we are beginning to under- 
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stand the adage that no one today 


lives unto himself alone. Louis the 
XIV said aprés moi la deluge and ure 
enough it came. Keep the fight up and 
we'll emerge, textiles and later © \er 
industries that are suffering. 

READE 


A Double-Barreled 
Compliment 


Editor, TEXTILE Wor LD: 

Both Mrs. and I enjoyed 
reading your editorial, “We Hive 
Learned Something,” in the last is-ue 
of TExTILE Wortp. I think this is a 
very excellent editorial. 

Also, I enjoyed reading Mr. Wal«o’s 
article, “Keep Faith with the Con- 
sumer.” You can imagine that I, per- 
sonally, would like to see some of the 
larger groups carry out some of his sug- 
gestions. SUBSCRIBER 


Received and Noted, 
With Thanks 


Editor, TEXTILE WorLD: 

I have been reading with interest 
vour article in the Dec. 12 issue, en- 
titled ‘Textile Industry Substituting 
Conscious Planning for Opportunism.” 
The paragraph describing the non- 
woven floor covering with a pile sur- 
face like a wilton carpet, was of par- 
ticular interest to me. 

I would also at this time take this 
opportunity, which I have often thought 
of doing before, of expressing to you 
the pleasure and value I derive from 
reading your editorials and from the 
manner in which your paper is con- 
ducted. N. E. McCuttocu. 

President, The Rayon Processing 
Co. of R. I. 


An Indictment of the 
Textile Industry 


Editor, TEXTILE WorLD: 

I am very sorry that I had to give 
up TEXTILE Wor LD, as I have always 
found it up to the minute, and it is one 
of the very few textile papers that gives 
everyone a square deal, as it is unbiased 
in its news. But as I am out of the mill 
forever and I am now farming I don't 
think that a textile paper would be very 
interesting reading. I am disgusted 
with the whole business and my advice 
to all young men is to steer clear of the 
textile business as the insurance com- 
panies will get him after he is 40 years 
old. I gave the best part of my life to 
a textile mill and helped tide them over 
when they cleaned house, and was the 
only one of the old régime that was able 
to make good (thanks to the TEXTILE 
Wortp) and then I was laid off when 
the depression came and now they have 
a man who has been on the loose pully 
coming for nine dollars a week less than 
I was getting. Can you blame me for 
being disgusted with such business ? 

Ex-TEXxTILE MAN. 
P.S.—Long life to the TextrLeE Wortp! 








(Cotton Mill Men 


and Bankers 


Conter with 
aamont 


“If each manufacturer would make up his 
mind to produce only his share of the esti- 
mated demand for his goods, and if he would 
agree with himself not to sell below cost of 
production—cost to cover every item that 
should be included in a soundly conducted 
husiness—your industry would soon be on a 
sound basis.”—Secretary Lamont. 


CCEPTANCE, on the part of all cotton mills, 
the “55-50” work-week and the policy of discon- 
tinuance of night employment of women and 

minors was urged in a resolution adopted at a conference 
in \Vashington Monday between Secretary of Commerce 
Lamont and a group of cotton textile mill executives 
and selling agents. The meeting, which was called 
he suggestion of Mr. Lamont, went into all the major 
hlems affecting the industry. <A significant feature 
the presence of leading bankers. 
yecretary Lamont, in opening the conference, said in 


ly particular interest in your industry at this time grows 
tits relationship to the situation in which the whole 
ess of the country—the world in fact—now finds itself. 
some of his recent message Ss, the President has com- 
| this situation to a war which is not decided by a single 
but involved conflict on many fronts. We shall get 
| our present difficulties not as the result of any single 
. but by the cumulative effect of each industry getting 
vn house in order. 
ly understanding is that the cotton textile industry as 
ole did not share to any great extent in the general 
crity of the country from 1923 to 1929. Obviously it 
not hope to get itself into a highly prosperous condi- 
(during one of the worst depressions in our history. 
e same time during two difficult years it has gone a long 
toward building up a factual foundation and has made 
rogress in improving operating conditions. 
spite of the favorable volume of output of your plants 
informed that taken as a whole your operations are 
rofitable. Of course in long drawn-out periods of defla- 
no one can expect to make much money, but a profit- 
ndustry helps no one. Stockholders—management— 
rs—real estate and all commercial enterprises in mill 
suffer, Industry is entitled to a reasonable profit. 
e solution ot your problems must be worked out by 
en in the industry. Government can be of little help. 
t, government has found it necessary in the public 
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interest to set up certain rules and regulations which add to 
your difficulties. You cannot get together to control output 
or fix prices. If each manufacturer would make up his 
mind to produce only his share of the estimated demand for 
his goods, and if he would agree with himself not to sell 
below cost of production—cost to cover every item that 
should be included in a soundly conducted business—your 
industry would soon be on a sound basis. 

“T believe that our manufacturers, merchants, bankers, and 
business men generally today, know more about their own 
businesses, their relations to their own particular industry, 
not only in this country but abroad—than the business men 
of any previous generation. 

“T believe that they are conducting their businesses with 
more consideration for the welfare and with more feeling of 
responsibility for their workers and for the effect of their 
policies upon their industry and the country. And it is 
because of this belief that I have asked you gentlemen to 
come here today to discuss the problems in your own indus- 
try—with particular reference to the helpful influence that 
improved conditions in the cotton textile business may have 
in restoring general prosperity in the country.” 


At the conclusion of the Secretary’s remarks the meet- 
ing was opened to general discussion which continued 
through the afternoon. Before adjourning the follow- 
ing resolution was adopted: 


WHEREAS the cotton mills of the United States have 
made substantial progress during the last two years in pro- 
moting greater uniformity in running time and stabilization 
of employment and 

WHEREAS (1) the wide-spread recognition of the need 
of a shorter week policy of not exceeding 55 hours on the 
day shift and 50 hours on the night shift, if and when mills 
operate at night, and (2) the discontinuance of night employ- 
ment of women and minors by a preponderant part of the 
industry have been the constructive influences that have 
brought about this improvement, 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that mill executives 
and selling agents today in conference with Hon. Robert P. 
Lamont, Secretary of Commerce, and other Department of 
Commerce officials heartily endorse these two voluntary 
measures and urge their preservation and further acceptance 
on the part of all cotton mills in the United States, 


Among those present were: 


J. Howard Ardrey, Guaranty Trust Co., New York; Howard 
Baetjer, Mt. Vernon-Woodberry Mills, Baltimore, Md.; H. L. 
Bailey, Wellington, Sears & Co., New York; Willard A. Baldwin, 
Woodward, Baldwin & Co., New York; B. H. Borden, M. C. D. 
Borden Sons Co., — ‘York; Cason J. Callaway, Hillside Cotton 
Mills, La Grange, Ga. Alfred E. Colby, Pacific Mills, Boston; 
W. B. Cole, Hannah Pickett Mills, Rockingham, N. C.; Donald 
Comer, Avondale Mills, Birmingham, Ala.; B. B. Gossett, Chad- 
wick-Hoskins Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Robert E. Henry, Dunean 
Mills, Greenville, S. C.; G. O. Hunter, Hunter Mig. & Com- 
mission Co., New York; Louis A. Keidel, Bankers Trust Co., 
New York: G. H. Milliken, Deering, Milliken & Co., New York; 
Paul Partridge, Chemical Bank & Trust Co., New York; Hugo 
E. Scheuermann, Chase National Bank, New York; W. A. 
Simonson, National City Bank, New York; Geo. A. Sloan, 
Cotton-Textile Institute, New York; Robert Stevens, J. P. Stev- 
ens & Co., New York; Henry P. Trumbull, Central Hanover 
Bank & Trust Co., New York; Robert P. Lamont, Secretary of 
Commerce; Julius Klein, Assistant Secretary of Commerce; 
F. M. Feiker, director, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce; T. R. Taylor, assistant director, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce; F. M. Surface, assistant director, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce; E. T. Pickard, chief, Tex- 
tile Division. 


It was learned in the market that, in addition to the 
above, there were also present three or four manufac 
turers representing important interests which thus far 
have not subscribed to the two policies urged in the 
resolution. It was also stated that these men refrained 
from voting on the resolution as it is believed they 
desired more time for consideration of the matter. 
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Fiq. 1. 


Testing laboratory, Fall River division, Pepperell Mfg. Co. 


Fig. 2. Roving made before auto- 
matic humidification 


Putting Photomicrographs 


to Work in the 
Textile Mill 


By James A. Austin 


New England Editor, TexTiL—E WorvLD 


AK from being regarded as a highly technical art, 

valuable to a research laboratory but far remote 

from actual mill operation, photomicrography is 
part of the mill routine at the Fall River division of the 
Pepperell Mfg. Co. Overseers regard the microscope 
and photomicrographs with the same casualness with 
which they do the pick glass or blackboard, and valuable 
usages have been found in practically every department 
of the mill. A few of the items which are subjected to 
microscopical examination are raw cotton, roving, yarn, 
size mix, sized warps, and gray and finished fabrics. 
Perhaps in slashing more than in any other process, 
photomicrography is susceptible of inclusion in regular 
mill routine but other operations also present fertile 
helds: and uses at the Pepperell plant will be outlined, 
beginning with the raw cotton. 

\ cross-section of cotton fibers seen through the 
microscope—whether the seeing be done by the human 
eve or by the eve of a camera—reveals many characteris 
difficult or 


tics 


impossible to ascertain in other wavs 
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The amount of immature cotton is easily spotted. 
Further, while it may be easy to tell Sak from long- 
staple delta cotton in the raw state, the problem is far 
more difficult when the cotton is contained in a fabric 
which has been bleached. Yet it is often of value to the 
mill man to be able to analyze the cotton used to manu- 
facture a certain finished fabric. The microscope shows 
unmistakable differences in Sak, Egyptian, Pima, and 
Peeler, regardless of whether the cotton is in the raw 
state or in a finished fabric. So noticeable, in fact, are 
characteristics under the microscope that last year’s crop, 
grown under drought conditions, is distinguishable from 
this year’s crop. 

Still a further use of cotton cross-sectioning is in de- 
termining the percentage of fibers which have been 
mercerized. As percentage of fibers mercerized—assum- 
ing correct tension—is a determining factor in the luster 
of a fabric, the advantages of such inspection are ob- 
vious. Likewise, the degree of mercerization can be ob- 
served by cross-sectional examination. In preparing the 
cross-sections, the method utilized is to draw a small 
group of fibers through a thin metal plate with very 
fine wire, and then shave off the tufts on each side of the 
plate with a microtome knife, or sharp razor blade, leav- 
ing the cross-sections in the metal plate for examination. 

The first department in the plant where photomicro- 
graphs were used was in the card room. Previously, this 
room was without controlled humidification ; and when it 
was decided to install humidifiers, it was deemed wise to 
check the results. Photomicrographs were first taken of 
roving made without humidification showing the twist, 
uniformity, and fuzz. Fig. 2 is an illustration of roving 
made under these conditions. When the humidifying 
system had been put in operation, further photomicro 
graphs were taken. As might be expected, the result 
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Fig. 3. Breakdown of starch granules during cooking of size—A, raw starch; B, cooked 6 min., 
temperature 125° F.; C, cooked 15 min., temperature 150°F.; D, cooked 18 min., temperature 
175°F.; E, cooked 22 min., temperature 185°F.; F, cooked 28 min., temperature 190°F.; G, 


cooked 33 min., temperature 192°F.; H, cooked 38 min., temperature 192°F.; I, cooked 43 min., 
temperature 192°F.; J, cooked 48 min., temperature 192°F.; K, cooked 53 min., temperature 
192° F; L, cooked 58 min., temperature 192° F. 
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were quite marked and were easily 
checked by means of the pic- 
tures. 

Checking up on roving illustrates 
one of the great advantages of pho- 
tomicrographs over ordinary visual 
observation ; that is, the permanency 
of the record. It is practical to take 
samples of roving from time to time, 
put them on a blackboard, and ex- 
amine with a magnifying glass for 
uniformity, twist, etc. However, it 
would be cumbersome to have many 
such samples around for reference, 
and there is always the possibility 
of damage due to handling. With 
photomicrographs the records are 
handy and permanent, and it is far 
easier to compare two magnified pic- 
tures side by than two black- 
boards. 

Examination of yarns by means 
of photomicrographs offers the 
same advantages over visual examination that are true 
in handling roving; namely, magnification, ease of com- 
parison, and permanent records. In addition, by study- 
ing defects when they appear, it is often possible to 
single out conclusively the prior process responsible. 
Since one of the major problems of the mill is to produce 
yarn of uniform size, an outstanding advantage of photo- 
micrographs of yarn is the definite possibility of showing 
the variation in yarn size, as well as the relative variation. 


side 


Controlled Slashing 


It is a far ery from haphazard regulation of tempera- 
ture in the size kettle and size box by means of a twist 
of a steam valve to complete automatic control; but the 
microscope makes further refinement possible, and the 
importance of correct slashing in weave-room per- 
formance is being realized more and more. The Fall 
River division of Pepperell Mfg. Co. has full automatic 








Fig. 4. Shedding picked up in weave room prior to tests, showing 
undissolved starch granules 


control for the kettles, size boxes, and cylinders; and 
operation is highly satisfactory, but there are variations 
possible in other matters which the microscope detects. 

In Fig. 3 is illustrated the gradual breakdown of the 
starch granule under various temperatures and periods 
of time. From the standpoint of good weaving it is 
essential that the granules be broken down sufficiently, 
but not too much. Tests determined that best results 
were obtained when the mix in the cooking kettle had the 
appearance shown in Fig. 3L. The shells of the starch 
granules are not entirely dissolved here, but allowance is 
made for the further cooking which will take place in the 
size box. (In making the tests it was necessary to use 
other means than the microscope, as the microscope will 
show nothing further when the shells of the starch 
granules are entirely dissolved. Results of further cook- 
ing must be checked by viscosity tests.) 

The picture referred to is used as a standard, and each 
week a smear is taken from the cook kettle. As stated, 
the temperature and time are automatically controlled, 
but there is always a possibility of variation in the starch 
or other ingredients, even after the water supply has 
been standardized. The advantage of taking a weekly 
smear is that any incipient variation can be immediately 
checked by comparison with the standard, and_ the 
schedule changed before poor warps cause complaint 
from the weavers. In cases where it is found that a 
greater or lesser amount of cooking is necessary, it has 
been proved better to vary the time rather than the 
temperature. In addition to checking the kettle, the mix 
in the size box is tested weekly, and here again photo- 
micrographs are the guides. Fig. 4 illustrates shedding 
picked up in weave room prior to tests, showing undis- 
solved starch granules; and Fig. 5 illustrates another 
sample of shedding showing flaking- off caused by over- 
cooking of the starch granules. 

The question of size penetration versus yarn strengt! 
has been a much-disputed problem in slashing. Perfect 
penetration will give the strongest yarn, but will not 
leave sufficient surface coating for good weaving. On 
the other hand, inadequate penetration will give a good 
surface coat, but poor strength. Photomicrographs offer 


the easiest and most reliable method of checking size 
yarn will 


penetration. A cross-section of the show at 


Fig. 6. Photomicrograph of 
sized yarn 
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Fig. 5, 
cooking of the starch granules 


e the extent to which the size has penetrated to the 
core of the yarn and the amount remaining on the 

rface. After a series of tests it was concluded that a 
egree of penetration which left about a half dozen 
fibers at the core of the yarn untouched represented the 
most satisfactory condition. 

While potato starch, which is used at the Fall River 
‘lant, is more sensitive to temperature than cornstarch, 
experimentation with size mixes in other plants of the 
company has shown that the same principles apply to 
cornstarch. Briefly, the method is to determine by means 
of mill tests and the microscope, or photomicrographs, 
the correct condition of the mix in size kettle and size 
box; develop what might be called standard photomicro- 
graphs ; catch any changes due to variation of ingredients 
by periodic microscopic examination ; and rectify before 
the warps are processed with an unsatisfactory size 

mpound, 

\ further and conclusive check on correct ,sizing is 
lctermined by regular single-thread breaking tests which 
give the comparative increase in strength of yarn after 
sizing, together with the percentage of elasticity retained 
ii the yarn after sizing as compared with elasticity of 
unsized yarn. With the above check of every detail of 
warp dressing, together with carefully tabulated records, 


Shedding from loom showing flaking-off caused by over- 


the mills is at all times in position of 
absolute control, so that poorly 
dressed warps are an unknown 
quantity. A photomicrograph of 
slashed yarn is shown in Fig. 6. 


Examination of Fabrics 


Photomicrographs of fabrics are 
valuable in many ways, not the least 
of which is a reduction of the hu- 
man equation in personal judgment. 
The relative merits, or demerits, of 
a certain fabric are subject to far 
less difference of opinion when 
photographs of the material mag- 
nified some fourteen times are used 
for comparison rather than two 
samples of cloth. In addition, photo- 
micrographs of the mills’ product 
can be useful, if the occasion arises, 
in bolstering up the momentarily de- 
pressed morale of a salesman by 
showing him that he is selling a 
quality product, the direct and obvious visual presenta- 
tion being more effective than many high-sounding 
phrases. In Fig. 7 are illustrated photomicrographs 
showing various defects in woven fabrics. 

No mill, no matter how well managed, can entirely 
escape an occasional bit of defective cloth, and early 
detection and correction are essential. Photomicrography 
is one of the most effective ways to show up a defect and 
place the blame in the manufacturing process where it 
belongs. If, for example, a fabric appears to be streaked 
warp-wise, there is always the possibility that the spinner 
will cast his eye over the sample and declare that the 
defect looks to him as though it were a reed mark; 
while, if it is a border-line case and difficult to check, the 
weaver may declare that it looks like uneven yarn to him. 
Both the spinner and weaver may be consciously doing 
their best to be impartial, but it is only natural that un- 
consciously they will be striving to justify themselves. 
Photomicrographs are clear and definite. 

Although the work is largely centered at the fine- 
goods plant in Fall River, microscopy, and its companion 
photomicrography, are finding ever-increasing use in 
other plants of the Pepperell organization. The micro- 
scope has figuratively been taken from its case in the 
laboratory and put to work in the mill. 
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Photomicrographs enable the correction of defects in woven fabrics—A, defect due to reed 
defect due to uneven yarn and reed marks; ( 


fabric after defects had been corrected 
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Austell (Ga.) plant of Clark Thread Co. front view. Note architectural treatment of stair towers 


Austell Plant of 
Clark Thread Co. 


Goes Into Production 


in FF ebruary 


By Ralph C. Maultsby 


Southern Editor, TEXTILE Wortp 


HE outstanding new construction project in the 

cotton manufacturing division of the industry in 

1931 was the Austell (Ga.) plant of the Clark 
Thread Co. This unit, which will be in full production by 
the end of February, is a combed yarn mill of 40,308 
spinning spindles and about 24,000 twister spindles 
for the manufacture of high quality, long-length, 
sewing thread. Engineering work on this interesting 
textile project was handled by J. E. Sirrine & Co., 
Greenville, S. C. 

The main mull building, which is three stories in height 
and measures 495 x 133 ft., is of modified slow-burning 
construction with heavy plank floors and brick curtain 
walls supported on a steel frame. Columns are round 
and made of cast iron where they are exposed, while 
bricked-in columns are of steel. One feature of the 
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building is the maximum amount of sash area which pro- 
vides good natural lighting. 

Stair towers at each end of the building, located in the 
front, provide the chief ornamental features. These 
towers are of pleasing architectural design and are 
trimméd with Indiana limestone, which is used also for 
window sills and coping. Toilet towers, elevator towers 
and the machine shop are located in the rear. Toilet 
rooms have tile floors and wainscoting of glazed brick, 
while a wainscot of glazed brick is provided throughout 
the main mill. Stairs are of fireproof construction, and 
the inside of the stair tower is lined with glazed brick. 

The warehouse, 200 x 100 ft., two stories in height, is 
of standard warehouse construction with brick fire walls 
and side walls of frame construction. The railroad sid- 
ing is at the second floor level with steel bale chutes for 
discharging cotton to the first floor level. The waste 
room occupies half of a standard 50 x 100 ft. warehouse 
compartment and is located next to the opener room. 

Opening equipment is located in the first story of the 
warehouse with an outside ramp to the second floor plat- 
form at the car-door level. Picker room and card room 
machines occupy the third floor of the main building. 
The second floor is devoted entirely to spinning and 
winding, while the first floor is occupied by twisting, reel- 
ing, gassing, doubling, and some additional winding 
equipment. 

Opening, picking, drawing, spinning, and twisting are 
individually motor driven. All other machines, with the 
exception of Foster winders, are driven in small groups 
through V-belt drives. Short center V-belts are used on 
individual spinning and twisting frames, while in special 
cases, such as on the pickers, a few flat belts are used. 
Foster winders are individually driven. Line shafts in 
the card room are driven with Tex-Rope drives. 
Spinning- and twister-frame motors, and a few of the 
group-drive motors, were furnished by the Diehl Mfg. 
Co., and are this company’s new type lint-free motors. 
All V-belt drive equipment and the distribution trans- 
formers were supplied by the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 

Klectric power is purchased from the Georgia Power 
Co. at 550 volts, three-phase, 60 cvcles. The main cut-in 
to the mill extends through an underground tunnel 
from the sub-station of the power company to the 
main switchboard in a room adjoining the machine 
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The switchboard is equipped with a maximum 


shop. 
demand alarm device and time delay under-voltage 


release devices. All wiring in the plant is carried 
through rigid galvanized conduit. 

Some of the large motors are controlled by com- 
pensator-type starters; but the majority of the motor 
starting devices are “across-the-line”’ magnetic starters, 
controlled from two-second, time-delay, pushbutton sta- 
All spinning and twister frames are provided 
with safety latch devices on the doors at the gear ends. 
The switchboard, regulator and the motor-control equip- 
ment were furnished by the General Electric Co. 

The lighting system in the mill consists of 300-watt 
Glassteel diffusers, mounted 14 ft. above the floor, spaced 
approximately 16 ft. on centers, and controlled in groups 
through Westinghouse “Nofuz” circuit-breaker panels. 
All lighting is fed through an induction voltage regulator 
for maintaining constant voltage on the lamps. All 
wiring and electrical equipment were installed by 
Huntington & Guerry, Greenville, S. C., electrical con- 
tractors. 

High-duty humidifiers, made by the American Moisten- 
ing Co., are used throughout the mill, except in the twister 
room, where “double duty” humidifiers of the same make 
are used. Grinnell “Thermolier” unit heaters (Model 
800A) furnish a maximum distribution of heat with- 
out objectional drafts in the mill. Pipe coil radiation is 
used in the waste and opener rooms, which are located in 
the warehouse building. 

lhe boiler house, 45 x 30 ft., is of brick and steel con- 
struction with provision made for future extension. It is 
equipped with two 150 hp. Stirling boilers, furnished by 
the Babcock & Wilcox Co., and set in battery. One 
feedwater heater and two duplex piston boiler feed 
pumps were supplied by the Worthington Pump & 
Machinery Corp. Feedwater is controlled by Bailey- 
Thermo-Hydraulic feedwater regulators. The radial 
brick smokestack, erected by the Alphons Custodis 
Chimney Construction Co., is large enough for twice the 
capacity of the present boiler installation. An outside 
toilet room is provided on the rear of the boiler house 
for the convenience of warehouse and mill yard workers. 


tions. 
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Rear view of Clark Thread Co., Austell (Ga.) plant, showing warehouse, boiler house, water tank, 
and (in lower right) a corner of the filter plant 
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The reservoir has a capacity of 500,000 gal. with a 
brick fire-pump house housing the motor-driven pump. 
The fire protection tank, furnished by the R. D. Cole 
Mfg. Co., is of 150,000 gal. capacity, the upper 50,000 
gal. being filtered service water. An electrically cooled 
drinking water system is installed in the mill. 

There are 59 operatives’ houses, of which 16 are 
duplex, providing accommodations for 75 families. 
Ceilings and interior walls are plastered on Celotex which 
affords insulation against extreme temperatures. Village 
houses are covered with Carey asbestos shingles, while 
gutters and downspouts are of copper. All houses are 
provided with three-wire electric current cut-ins and are 
wired for ranges, lights and baseboard receptacles. 
Westinghouse electric cooking stoves have been installed, 
while all houses are equipped with bath rooms and hot 
water heaters. 

The village will present a neat and attractive appear- 
ance after grass, shade trees and shrubbery have been 
planted. The streets are of bithulithic construction with 
concrete curbs and gutters. The village street lighting 
system is distributed partly overhead and partly under- 
ground. The units are of the Novalux type with enclos- 
ing globes, mounted on Bishop’s crook brackets attached 
to galvanized steel poles. These units are fitted with 
1,000 lumen lamps and spaced approximately 150 ft. 
apart. 


Water-Treatment Plant 


Modern water-treatment and sewage-disposal plants 
for the village have been provided. According to infor- 
mation supplied by C. D. Blackwelder, of J. E. Sirrine & 
Co., the operation of these plants is as follows: Water 
is pumped from Sweetwater Creek to the water-treat- 
ment plant. On entering the water-treatment plant 
it passes through a venturi meter and into a mixing 
chamber. This chamber is provided with baffles to give 
the desired velocity and thus insure proper mixing of 
the chemicals with the water. Chemicals used for clari- 
fying the water are fed to the mixing chamber through 
dry feeders. 

After passing through the mixing chambers, the water 
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flows through a flume provided with valves which admit 
it to the coagulation basin. In this basin the chemicals 
react with the suspended and colloidal matter to form a 
floc which precipitates and falls to the bottom of the 
basin. The water which now is practically clear passes 
through a take-off flume and enters the filter beds 
through special valves. Both the pumping station and 
filter plant are of concrete and brick construction, and 
the filter is of the high-velocity-wash, concrete, gravity 
type. 

The water passes through sand and gravel in the 
filter bed and into an effluent pipe. A rate-of-flow con- 
troller in the pipe line governs the quantity of water 
being filtered. The filters are provided with recording 
and indicating rate-of-flow gages and an indicating loss- 
of-head gage in order that the filter-plant operator can 
tell what quantity of water is being filtered and also 
when to backwash the filter bed. 

After filtration, the water flows into an aftertreatment 
chamber where chemicals are added to bring it to the 
proper hydrogen ion concentration. This treatment is 
necessary to protect the pipe lines and distribution system 
from corrosion. It also tends to prevent stoppage of pipe 
lines in humidifier systems and adds life to the equip- 
ment. The filtered water is also chlorinated in the after- 
treatment chamber to destroy any harmful bacteria. 
From this chamber the water flows into a clear well. It 
is then pumped into an elevated tank which supplies the 
water to the mill and village for both domestic and in- 
dustrial uses. 

The water-treatment plant is equipped with a modern 
chemical and bacteriological laboratory. Here, the water 
is tested daily for turbidity, color, hardness, alkalinity, 
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pH value, Bacillus Coli, total bacteria, and gas-fortuing 
organisms. 


Sewage-Disposal Plant 


The sewage-disposal plant, which is constructed of 
reinforced concrete, consists of a modern two-story !m- 
hoff tank provided with a screen chamber for collecting 
the larger floating substances. While the sewage is flow- 
ing through the upper compartment at a slow velocity. the 
solid matter precipitates and enters the lower compart- 
ment, or digestion chamber, through a specially designed 
slot. In this chamber the solids become liquefied by a 
bidchemical process, without addition of chemicals. The 
complex organic compounds break up into simple gaseous 
substances which pass off gradually through a vent. \ny 
sludge which remains in this compartment is drawn off 
periodically; and after being properly digested, is al- 
lowed to flow onto a drying bed consisting of sand and 
graded gravel and drained by open tile. The sludge, 
which after drying, is non-offensive, can be used for 
filling low lands or for fertilizer. 

After passing through the Imhoff tank, the sewage 
flows into a small stream which empties into Sweetwater 
Creek about one mile below the water intake. 

This new Clark Thread Co. plant, which is in charge of 
J. Stoney Drake, manager, is located on a tract of 989 
acres, near Austell, and approximately 18 miles from 
Atlanta, Ga. A. K. Adams & Co., of Atlanta, general 
contractors, handled the project, while the village houses 
were erected by the Fiske-Carter Construction Co., 
Greenville, S.C. Production of the plant will be shipped 
on reels to Newark, N. J., headquarters of the company, 
for finishing. 


Determining the Scope of the Invention 


A has already been pointed out, it is very important 
that the application for patent be filed as soon as 
possible. The inventor should, hovever, avoid rushing 
to the patent office with an incomplete invention or be- 
fore he has studied his device sufficiently to recognize 
its full significance. In this connection it may be stated 
that the invention need not be brought to a high state of 
perfection in its mechanical details. If the invention is 
a pioneer in its field, it is usually only necessary to show 
the general arrangement of the elements. In any event, 
the relationship of the parts need not be stated in the 
application with mathematical exactness. A safe rule is 
not to file the application until the inventor has so worked 
out his ideas that he can explain them to others and has 
embodied them in a device or process which he is satis- 
fied will work. 

To fully understand the significance of his invention 
and its scope, the inventor must view it in its true relation 
to other existing inventions and devices. A search 
through the patent and technical literature is ordinarily 
advisable. The inventor should also make a careful 
study of all possible modifications of the invention which 
still include its basic concept and determine what 
elements, 1f any, are dispensible or non-essential or may 
be varied without losing the advantages of his invention. 
Furthermore, he should take steps to determine how the 
invention may be applied in various fields. This may 
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require extensive engineering and research with the 
assistance of competent technicians. 

The importance of determining the scope of the in- 
vention before filing the application is brought out in 
the following excerpt from the Jndustrial Bulletin: 

“Tf, in the first instance, the inventor files a broad basic 
application and secures a patent for it, he may later be 
able to obtain narrower patents which concern the use of 
his basic principle in limited portions of the broad field. 
However, if he first secures a patent on the use of his 
invention in a narrow portion of the field, any subsequ- 
ently filed application of his. cannot result in a broad 
basic patent on the invention, even if such a patent would 
have been justified if its application had been filed be- 
fore the issue of the narrow patent.” 

The results of the investigation and research above 
outlined should be made available to the person preparing 
the application for filing. A study of many litigated 
patents clearly indicates that a large proportion of them 
are poorly drawn because the attorneys were errone- 
ously or imperfectly informed as to the inventions 
covered by the patents or as to their relationship to 
other existing means of accomplishing the same of 
equivalent results. 





This article is based on Bulletin No. 19 of the Patents Commit- 
tee of the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry 
and is presented to readers of TEXTILE WoRLD through the covlr- 
tesy of this committee. 
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Col. Johnson Urges 
‘ontinuance of 


Wool Week 
T'ype of Cooperation 





HE hope that the type of cooperation which led 
to National Wool Week may be applied to other 
common problems in the wool industry was ex- 
pressed in an address delivered by long-distance tele- 


phone to the convention, on Jan. 13, of the National 
\\ool Growers’ Association in Salt Lake City by Col. 
Chas. F. H. Johnson, president of Botany Worsted 
Mills, Passaic, N. J. 

Col. Johnson first discussed the present agitation 


against the tariff which, he said, 
the ills of the world.” 
was summarized as follows: 


“is now charged with 
His comment on this point 


he tariff today is nothing more than the equalization 
between the European and American labor costs. Cer- 
tainly you would not advocate placing American labor on 
the wage scale of Europe. No American manufacturer 
M want such a thing, and American labor, if I know 
it right, would not accept such a condition. It would 
demand of its Congress and of its Senate that security 
which today the tariff gives. 

(he tariff is not a bugaboo—it is not magic either—it 
cannot do the impossible, but I contend and repeat that had 
a tariff not been in existence during the last three years, 
wi the world has been facing catastrophe, our country 
would have been far worse off and unemployment would 
have been far greater.” 


addition to urging cooperation, Col. 
bute to James C. Stone, 
Farm Board. He said in part: 


Johnson paid 
chairman of the Federal 


watching your cooperatives, trying to follow the 
trend of your thought, I have wondered why so many in 
the West have suddenly become more vociferous in their 
ndemnation of their own creation, than anything I have 
lear in the East. Did you all make a mistake when you 
nted a Farm Board? I do not think many of you will 
ad that to be so. Do you think that the cooperative 
mo\ement and the operation of the Board to assist you in 
marketing operations are wrong, or are there just 
poor sports who holler while your real men support 
champions, recognizing and correcting faults but not 
lesiroying their own creation with unjust criticism. My 
experience with you is that you are normally constructive 
advice is, stay normal. 
are practically trying to re-write fundamental prin- 
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ciples, and if everything does not function exactly why should 
somebody’ s head fall? 

“Statistics are not things one likes to quote, but I am 
going to ask you to look some over yourselves. You have 
an enlightening time coming to you. Certainly the cotton 
and grain groups deserve credit. They knew what they 
wanted when they wanted it and got it, and you in the 
wool group, a truly important section of the industry, would 
be lost in the picture were it not for the fact that one of 
the hardest worked men in the country took it upon himself 
to help you, and I am speaking of the chairman of the Farm 
Board, James C. Stone. 

“I do not agree with everything he stands for by a jugful; 
I am not sure whether the Federal Farm Board is the real 
answer, but I will sympathetically work with it until some- 
thing better is brought forth or it has proved its value. I 
have never known any one who devoted himself more to 
the job he has undertaken, and if Mr. Stone is indicative 
of the spirit back of the Board, such sincerity of purpose 
and sincerity of effort must get results somewhere, but | 
most emphatically feel you should have direct representation 
on that Board. 

“Your experiment has been undertaken under the worst 
possible conditions. You have faced a constantly falling 
commodity market. Against this handicap any kind of a 
showing was almost impossible, yet, there has been progress. 

“Please accept what I say in the spirit in which it is 
said. I am tremendously anxious that we, your associates 
in the East, should thoroughly understand why you should 
want certain things, and that you in the West should under- 
stand our problems. If we meet on that kind of a give-and 
take basis we will find many constructive compromises. 

“Last August your National Wool Marketing Corp. called 
a meeting at Washington which, in spite of many discour- 
agements, followed through with other meetings in New 
York and resulted in bringing together for the first time 
in its history the entire wool industry in one of the greatest 
merchandising efforts that the industry had ever attempted, 
in fact the only one which has been done cooperatively. 
From a slow start to a great wind-up; from a beginning 
where a common expression was ‘It can’t be done,’ the 
wind-up was that ‘Here it is.’ 

“You growers and your many friends in the farming 
communities should feel particular happy in that the Great 
West and Middle West proved itself alive to the fact of 
its own value as a consuming public, realized what local 
promotion meant and your enthusiasm became so contagious 
that before the campaign was far under way many who 
had viewed it with a certain degree of skepticism, conceded 
that it might have value. Now that it is all over, it is 
interesting to note that out of this campaign has come a 
new viewpoint and that instead of being fearful of working 
together in a common effort to meet merchandising and 
other problems, many of the more forward-thinking men 
in the industry in Boston, Philadelphia, and New York are 
discussing the value, necessity and the method whereby 
there can be a constructive follow-up of your efforts. 

“There is more thought at the present moment than ever 
before in the industry as to the best procedure for a united 
effort toward putting wool forward into its true place in 
the minds of the American public as probably the most 
honest product the American housewife can buy, not adul- 
terated, warm enough to be protective in the winter and 
cool enough to prevent ills from sudden chills in the sum- 
mer, and now, through the ingenuity of the American 
manufacturer, produced in such filmy fabrics and lustrous 
cloth that every woman will want to wear it and at prices 
that meet her demands, 

“May I say to you in closing that I hope the good work 
you started last August will be merely the first step toward 
a better understanding of mutual problems, to a_ better 
realization of how an industry joining hands enthusiastically 
can be helpful to itself and I am hoping that before your 
convention closes you will create a committee or will request 
your National Wool Marketing Corp. to work out a method 
whereby the various organizations in the industry can be 
brought into common contact for discussion of mutual prob- 
lems, honestly, fearlessly and with benefit to all concerned.” 
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‘Time Studies 
and Job 


Standardization 


Effect kKconomties at 


Waldrich Co. 
By Thomas G. Laufer 


IME study has two main objectives: the first is 

an analysis of a job with a view to improving it 

and establishing a standard method of perform- 
ance; the second is to measure the time required for 
performance and to set up this time and method as 
standard. ‘This stand- 
ard time is then avail- 
able for the procedures 
of rate setting, pre- 
determining costs, and 
production scheduling. |—__ treet) “** 
In line with this pro- 
gram, the various oper- 
ations at Waldrich Co.,* 
Delawanna, N. J., were 
studied. and standard 
methods and bonus 


OPERATOR ss 


__ MACHINE NO. 


rates were established 

In the gray room 
operations studied were 
laying out, sewing, 
plaiting, and_ splitting 
and laying. The mo- 
tions with which each 
operation was _ per- 
formed were first ob- 
served and possible im- 
provements made. The 
bonus for laying out 
was based on the num- 
ber of vards laid out: 


per hour. It was pos- 





sible to set one rate for 
this operation, although 
more than 200 different 
fabrics are laid out at 


Formerly the Wat 
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different times. This is possible because all classes of 
fabrics laid out require the same motions. 

The operation of sewing seams, however, demands a 
different sort of a bonus set-up, as the employee's cut- 
put cannot be measured by yards; but must be measured 
by the number of seams sewed, their width, and the type 
of machine used for sewing. 

After the study of the gray room was completed (a 
matter of a three-weeks’ study), the bonus rates were 
set, and the new method of payment was explained to 
the employees. The plan is a simple one, yet effective. 
Each operation is converted into standard hours per 
1,000 yd., seams, or other measurement necessary. ‘the 
production is reported on a group tally sheet, and the 
production is extended by the rate established. The 
actual hours worked by the employees are recorded on 
the reverse side of the sheet, and the production attained 
during the hours reported on the face side. This clerical 
work is performed by the payroll department. 

After the production has been extended by the rate, 
the hours earned are ascertained. A comparison of the 
hours earned with the hours worked determines the 
bonus paid. For example, the employee reports that he 
has worked 10 hr. on the operation of laying out. The 
production reported is 200,000 yd. The rate established 
for the operation is 0.07 hr. per 1,000 yd. The bonus 
earned is figured in this manner: 200,000 « 0.07 = 
1+ hr. earned. Hours earned, 14; Hours worked, 10; 
Hours saved 4. 

In addition to his regular pay for 10 hr. the employee 
receives a bonus of one-half the hours saved; thus his 
pay for the day is calculated in this manner: 


10 hr. & man’s rate (50c.) $5.00 
2 hr. X man’s rate (50c.) 1.00 
Total $6.00 


In case an employee does not earn as many hours as 


TIME STUDY SHEET — WALDRICH BLEACHERY 
LoT NO. _ 


OPERATION 


CLOTH 
DESCRIPTION 


WEIGHT 


ELEMENTS 


EACH YARD 


YARDS PER HOUR 





Time-study sheet—front 


»7 


4 
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nas worked, he is guaranteed his regular day’s pay ance per roll change. The employee reports the speed 
without any bonus. Each department’s reports are at which he runs the goods, and is given a time allow- 
recapitulated daily, and the employees given a receipt ance per 1,000 yd., varying with the speed. The same 
for the bonus earned. If no bonus has been earned, idea was used in establishing rates for the silk frames. 
foreman is asked to explain the loss of production Rates on the button breaker were based on the num- 
form furnished for this purpose. An example of the ber of yards in a roll, number of times the goods were 
ner in which this information is supplied to the run through the breaker, and number of roll changes— 
man in hours 1s as follows: roll changes meaning placing a roll on the machine and 
taking it off. 


Operation Worked Earned Lost Cost 7: 
; M Che two- and three-roll quetsch rates were based on 
iy out.. 10 8 é $1.00 ; 5 
ewine 30 21 8 3.20 the time necessary to change a roll and time necessary 
split and lay 10 14 _ _ to run 1,000 yd. of goods through the machine. Yards 
Nicpahiteis m0 processed and number of rolls changed in a day are 
ota OS D4.6 rh 7 . ee 
reported by the operator. The same plan is used on 
he cost for the lost hours is found by multiplying — the silk calenders. 
t hours by the rate paid for the operation. In the black dyehouse, the rate on the Prussiate-black 
a same general plan was followed in the calender machine was based on the running time per 1.000 yd., 
room, starch room, black dye house, silk finishing depart- and an incidental time allowance given for sewing seams, 


nt; on the dry cans, soapers, agers, and in the make- running the leader through, and for the movement of 
wp room, Every operation was studied, a standard boxes. This same plan was used for the black soaper, 


method decided upon, and the bonus plan installed. the copper-black machine, and the chrome mangle. 
example of the manner in which rates were set in Results have been gratifying and surprising, excess 

the finishing room follows: The first operation studied labor in any department or operation showing up like 

was opening and spreading goods received in bags from a sore thumb. When the bonus plan is first installed in 


the reel dyehouse. As the number of yards in each bag a department, the lost hours are usually rather high. 
is usually the same, and the machine runs at one set The foreman is supplied with the information telling 
speed, the motions of opening the bag, placing the opened him what operations had lost hours the day previous 
hay in the box, threading the goods through the ma- (while the work is fresh in his mind). Since he is held 
chine, and running the machine were studied, and the responsible for improvement, the foreman gradually re- 
nt time per motion and the running time per bag duces the number of employees to the point where he 

vel ‘ele combined to establish a rate per bag opened. has no more help than production warrants. If it is 
he operation of running goods through the frame necessary for a foreman to shut down his department at 
almer were studied next. The standard time neces- 2 p.m. instead of 5 p.m., this is done; otherwise the day's 

to place a roll on the frame, run the goods to the report will show many lost hours and the foreman must 
mer, and start the goods on the empty wooden roll explain the reason for this lost time to the manager. 


established ; and the operators were given an allow- It has been the company’s policy to shorten the hours 

rather than eliminate 

7 operators. When an 
L. operator quits or is dis- 

charged, he is not. re- 

LLL FOREIGN ELEMENTS placed unless necessary. 

sceeisiiamaiiad With standard hour 





rates On every oOpera- 
tion, and the quantity 
of production flowing 
through the department 
known, it is a simple 
matter to determine the 
amount of help needed 
for any number of 
yards. Work on which 
there is no rate estab- 
lished 1s reported On a 
separate sheet and this 
is recapitulated weekly 
by the payroll depart- 
ment and closely 
watched by the cost de- 
partment. 















































Color and print shops 
have interesting prob- 
lems ; but, inrecompense, 
offer large savings un 
der a sound, construc 
tive bonus plan. In the 
color shop it 1s necessary 
to standardize locations 
Time-study sheet—back of the various stand- 
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ard colors and gums. Location of empty tubs and wash- 
ing of rags used as strainers are also important. The aim 
was to have the necessary ingredients for mixing color 
so placed on the color-shop floor that the mixers com- 
pleted their tasks in as short a time as possible. 

It was found advisable to place the thirteen standard 
colors in a circle or horseshoe shape and have the two 
gums employed very close to the horseshoe. The colors 
are so placed that two men can work on either side of 
any barrel. After conditions had been standardized and 
the bonus plan installed, 16 men did the work formerly 
performed by 22, resignations and transfers accounting 
for the other 6. 

Installation of the system in the print shop called for 
and received intensive study; and from the results of 
this study a standard time per shade, set-up, and color 
change was established. The speed at which the printing 
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machine should run for various types of fabrics was 
also set by past performance, observation, and the fore- 
man’s knowledge combined. Set-ups are figured upon 
the basis of number of rolls left in machine when new 
set-up is started; for instance, three rolls to be taken 
out of machine and four-color job to be set up, brings 
that set-up into the 4-3 class. There are 36 set-up classes, 
such as, 1-1, 2-1, 3-1, ete. 

The shading time per patch was established by obser va- 
tions and past averages per patch. Minor delays, sich 
as waiting for cloth, waiting for color, polishing roils, 
and mechanical delays, were observed over a period of 
three months; and the percentage of time lost for these 
delays was added to the rates. 

Tachometers were placed on frames, quetsches, palm- 
ers, dry cans—in fact, on any machine with various 
speeds for the different grades of fabrics. These tachom- 
eters not only furnish a 
means of measuring pro- 
duction, but also gave the 
management and foreman 
a picture of the speeds at 
which each grade _ of 
fabric runs. From a te- 
capitulation of these 
speeds, plans were made 
to increase the speeds and 
this was done; in some 
cases the increase running 
as high as 80%, and aver- 
approximately 30% 
Ihe plan has been in 
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Forms employed for recording pro- 


and calculating 
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operation over a year, and 
the employees and man- 
7. 00 agement are well satisfied. 
vor No more help than needed 
is in any department ; the 
results of the previous 
day’s work are known by 
2 p.m. the next day; and 
due to the general man- 
= ager’s insistence, lost 
hours are rare, as he holds 
the foremen responsible. 
It is a decided advantage 
to the cost department, as 
the standard hours per 
1,000 for every operation 
_— are known, and the simple 
— operation of multiplying 
AY Puan’ }— by the base rate estab- 
* lished for the operation 
makes known the cost per 
yard for any class of 
fabric. The plan has re- 
sulted in a 35 to 40% in- 
crease in production, with 
no further increase in 
employees. The average 
honus has been about 15 
The complete installa- 
tion and maintenance of 
the plan required only the 
services of one time-study 
engineer and a woman 
clerk in the payroll depart- 
ment, this for a plant hav- 
ing 350 to 400 employees. 


he Tay low 


bonuses 
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TABLE I—Relative effects of pH, heat 
and light on the —— strength of silk 
ot. 





Exposed 
to 
e ce i t Breaking Carbon 
Strength Are 
In in Radia- 
: Dark. Dark, tion 
7 Room 70°C, 70°C. 
Tem- and and 
e S S pera- 75% 75% 
pH (#01) tue RH. RH. 
Lb. Lb. Lb. 
> per In per In per In. 
LU e 1 35 19 5 
3 50 51 40 
5 48 52 41 
7 51 51 40 
9 55 50 44 
10 49 46 46 
13 52 36 32 





Tendering of 
sulk by Light 


By Milton Harris and 
Daniel A. Jessup 


|L.THOUGH silk is one of the strongest fibers 
known, its susceptibility to attack by light has 
i been the source of considerable trouble, especially 
where the fabric has been exposed for any length of 
time. Formerly many investigators believed that only 
silk containing metallic weighting was attacked by light ; 
but recent work has shown that the purest silk is affected, 
| has brought out other facts which have an important 
ring on practical silk finishing. 


Experimental Methods 


suitable and reproducible accelerated ageing test was 
ined by exposure to the light of a glass-inclosed carbon 
the external physical conditions being held constant. 
was accomplished by placing the samples in a cabinet 
ng a window of a special glass which is more trans- 
ut than window glass to the shorter wave lengths. Th« 
crature of the box was kept to 70° C., and a relative 
lity of about 75% was maintained. 
sts were made on pure silk which had been carefully 
boiled off and kept in the dark. Warpwise strips 48 in. long 
ind about 14 in, wide were cut into 6-in. lengths. Enough 
threads were then removed to make each strip 1 in. 
Each sample was allowed to remain in a solution of 
n pH for 10 min., after which the excess liquor was 
ved by centrifuging for 3 min. and subsequent drying 
dark, 
“pH” of the cloth before and after exposure was 
ned by extracting a standard sample for one hour with 
of water, using an Underwriter extraction cup. The 
f the resulting solution was taken to be that of the cloth. 
tensile strength of the samples was measured on a 
ilum type of testing machine. All samples were thor- 
y conditioned and tested in a room maintained at a 
ve humidity of 65% and a temperature of 70° F. The 
ve strength of three to five samples is reported. ~ 


Experimental Results 


rder to determine the relative effects of the chemical 
ent, light, and heat, three sets of samples were pre- 
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TABLE Il—E fect of light on the break- 
ing strength of silk cloth at varying pH 
values — Silk used here was of a heavier 
quality than that used in Table I. 


TABLE III—E fect of light on the break- 
ing strength of silk cloth treated with 0.1 
N NaOH and with 0.1 N H2SO.« 


(pounds per inch) 








. a Time (hours Un- 0.1IN O.IN 
pH — pH — of exposure) treated NaOH H2SO« 
(+0.1) Strength (+0.1) Strength 0 98 <a uy 
5 ne 99 80 
Lb. per Lb. per 15 ae 98 63 
Inch Inch 20 a 95 53 
1 0 7 75 25 “es 102 45 
2 38 8 81 30 82 88 38 
3 72 9 86 50 ae 75 22 
4 77 10 96 75 50 59 =a 
5 81 11 89 100 x 56 e 
6 78 13 22 130 21 48 
pared. Each set was treated with solutions of sodium 
hydroxide or sulfuric acid ranging in pH from 1 to 13. The 


first set was allowed to stand in the dark at room tempera- 
ture; the second set was exposed to a temperature of 70° C. 
and a relative humidity of 75% without light; and the third 
set was treated as the second except that it was exposed to 
the light of the carbon arc. All exposures were for 30 hours. 
The breaking strengths of the samples are given in Table I. 

It is apparent from the results that in all cases with the 
exception of pH 10 the breakdown obtained was acceler- 
ated by the action of the light. However, it is known 
that proteins in general are very susceptible to acid or 
alkali concentrations of 0.1 normal or greater. 

Three sets of samples were next prepared and treated 
so that the pH of the cloth ranged from 1 to 13. These 
were all given a 30-hour exposure and the average 
strength at each pH was taken. The results shown in 
Table II were obtained. It is evident that there is a 
definite region of maximum stability at about pH 10. 
The strength falls off rapidly below pH 3 and above 
pH 11. In the intervening range, there appears to be a 
minimum in the neutral region. Assuming that the pro- 
tein material unites with small amounts of acid or alkali 
to form protein salts, the evidence indicates that the salts 
thus formed are more stable toward photochemical de- 
composition than the pure protein. Protein salts are 
probably also formed above pH 11 and below pH 3, but 
in these cases excessive deterioration is more than likely 
caused by direct action of the excess acid and alkali. 

The relative rates of deterioration were determined by 
the following scheme: The first set of samples was 
treated with a solution of 0.1 N sodium hydroxide, the 
second with a solution of 0.1 N sulphuric acid, and the 
third was untreated. The results in Table III show the 
relative stability of neutral, acid-, and alkali-treated silk 
to light. After a 50-hour exposure the acid-treated 
sample had lost 67% of its original strength, while the 
alkali-treated sample had lost only 23%. 

These experiments show that silk decreases in strength 
on exposure to light and that the rate of deterioration 
depends upon the pH to which the silk has been finished. 
Contrary to what might be expected from the fact that 
alkalis hydrolyze proteins more rapidly than do acids, 
silk treated with 0.1 N NaOH is more stable in light 
than silk treated with 0.1 N HeSO,. Silk whose water 
extract has a pH of about 10 shows maximum stability 
to light. The stability decreases rapidly above pH 11 
and below pH 3. From pH 6 to pH 8; that is, in the 
region of neutrality, silk is less resistant to light than 
when it is more acid or alkaline. 

These observations lead at once to the very practical 
conclusion that commercial finishing should leave silk 
at a pH of about 10 if the maximum stability to light is 
desired. Whether other considerations will permit such 
finishing must be decided for materials to be processed. 

The accompanying article is abstracted from a paper entitled 
“The Effect of pH on the Photochemical Decomposition of Silk,” 


which appeared in the December, 1931, issue of the Bureau of 
Standards Journal of Research. 
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Overseers’ 


Round- Table 


THIS department offers a new subject for 
discussion each week and gives readers’ 
comments on problems introduced dur- 
The subject which 


was opened four weeks ago is closed this 


ing previous weeks. 


week and a summary of contributed 
ideas is given-on opposite page 


* 


Mill Villages 


i:ditor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

OnviousL_y, 1f a company builds a plant in “No Man's 
Land” some arrangements must be made to house the help, 
but only as a last resort should the company do the building, 
except for a few houses tor the key men. 

Most workers would rather make their own arrangements, 
retain their individuality and live in a locality that suits them 
best, whether it be near the works or a few miles out. 

The company owned village savors too much of nationaliza- 
tion. For instance: I work for the Blank Co., live in a 
Blank Co, house, secure food from a Blank Co, store, etc., 
etc. Work is no doubt a steady routine for most of the 
workers. They meet the same people day after day, and to 
gather them together as one flock at night tends to monotony. 

Leave the housing question to building experts and private 
enterprise and competition will soon appear. Capital is 
worth more to the company than a flock of houses. Should 
business go slack, or the venture fail, there is no reason why 
the company should be expected to carry the burden of 
rentless property. Private owned property spreads the risk 
and makes other people interested in the progress of the 
village. 

In conclusion: Build the plant, provide employment and 
houses will quickly follow. Don’t build a works and an 
orphanage for the workers. ‘They prefer to be free from 
all taint of paternalism. FREDERICK ANCLIFFE. 


/ ditor, Overse ers’ Round-7 able: 
HAVING BREEN employed by a company that owns and 
operates mills with and without villages and having worked 


and lived at these mills »with and without villages, I have 
been in a position to observe certain fundamental differ 
ences in my every-day life and that of my fellow employees. 


There is one fundamental fact that lays a blanket con- 
demnation entire village system. Phat is: the 
that make the Anglo-Saxon race the 
most superior race in the world also make the mill village 
distasteful. No matter how fine the village is in its houses, 
streets and services, no matter how cheap the rent, there 

alwavs something to complain about. The complaints 


over the 


basic charac l¢ ristics 
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The Value of Rules iqQue 


‘6 AS I told you last week,” said Superintendent 

Chase, “at this meeting we're going to con- 
tinue the discussion of rules and regulations by 
taking up the broad question of whether it is good 
or bad policy to have a lot of rules. As you know, 
some firms have a rule to cover most anything that 
is liable to happen, while other mills have practi- 
cally no rules. Which system would you rather 
work under?” 

“There is nothing,” Bill answered, “that will slow 
up business and take the ambition out of every- 
one faster than a lot of rules tacked up on bulletin 
boards or passed around in the form of mempo- 
randums. Once the management starts passing 
out printed rules the habit seems to spread like 
a prairie fire and pretty soon there is a rule about 
when you should scratch your head. Rules just 


I know of a case where the truc 


slow things up. 


7 


of a mill, with a load of goods aboard, was force 
otf the 
nowhere and got stuck in the mud. 


side of the road about ten miles from 
There Was 
a road construction gang near and the driver said 
he would pay them if they would get the truck out 
of the mud. He also bought a few planks from a 
farmer to use as levers and the truck was soon on 
its way. When the driver gets back to the mill 
he goes in to the cashier to get his money back, 
but ‘oh, no’ says the cashier, ‘you know we have a 
rule about employing anyone without the consent 
of the superintendent, and all purchases have to be 


Now, | 


Then, there is the effect on people's 


put through on the regular requisitions.’ 
ask you ! 


feelings. I once took my youngster to a zoo that 


had so many signs that I was afraid to look cross- 


eyed. I had a swell time, you bet. My idea is to 


just let it be known that certain things aren’t done, 
but keep away from this business of a rule for 


might he justified or they might not. In most cases, | 
presume they are not, but there are complaints and a feeling 
of dissatisfaction nevertheless. Why? <A deep seated desire 
for a feeling of complete independence in “off hours.” 

\s a concrete illustration of this, I will cite just one 0! 
many experiences. I lived in a company village of the ver) 
best kind. Besides good houses and good streets, there were 
sport centers, movie houses, Y.M.C.A.s and even churches 
It’s the movie house that I speak of in particular. \» 
exceptionally good building; cool, airy, comfortable seats 
and good pictures three nights a week. It couldn’t muste! 
a baker’s dozen aside from the children. About five mil 
away there was an independent village. In this  villag 
there was another movie house of the poorest kind; hot 
stuffy, uncomfortable seats and poor pictures. Yet 1! 
patrons of this movie house were largely residents from 1) 
mull village. Why? The answer seemed to be a desire t 
“get away from it.” Company houses, company water 
company electricity, company air, company entertainment 


and even company spiritual guidance, and what is 
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everything and treating the employees as though 
they were in the army.” 

BIl’s ideas many work in a small plant,” Pete 
came back, “but you need definite, set rules where 
you have many employees. You simply can’t run 

hig organization if you have everyone doing 
things according to his own way. If you have 
definite rules you always know what to do, and it 


certainly avoids any chance of misunderstanding 


to have the rules on a bulletin board or in memo- 
lum form. There are, of course, exceptional 
cases where following the rules may cause delay, 


business is run on what usually occurs rather 

than the exception. If you want a smooth-running 

duction machine the more things you govern by 
the better off you will be.” 


> 


Do you believe that definite rules are a 
help or a hindrance in running a mill? 


Ovcrseers and others are invited to discuss this and 
questions brought up im the super’s talks. 

‘ers accepted and published will be paid for 
out regard to length. Brevity is desirable. 


steful than a company “cop.” 
r how good it is, an American does not like it. 

om the owner’s standpoint, it is hardly necessary to 
out how the village absorbs capital and managerial 
t at the expense of the mill and its production. 


W. S. K. 


Again I[ state that no 


ky pressing Opi nions 


r, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

1932 we all claim to be broadminded. I, for one, hate 
wwness, but if I am honest and speak the truth I must 
t that down under the surface, and not very deep either, 

irritation which I daily endeavor to control, but never- 

s it is there ready to start with increased force when- 
inyone Opposes my Opinions in an impolite way. 

en we go to church on Sunday we sincerely hope that 
Blank will profit by the outspokenness of the minister’s 

n, but if the fire is turned on us—well, that is different! 
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Of course much depends on how a thing is said. Honest 
criticism should be shorn of all cutting remarks. If the 
superintendent ‘‘works for the company” he will welcome all 
well meant criticisms and suggestions. If he objects and 
rules out all suggestions, it is a proof that he is not work- 
ing for the interests of the company, for no matter how 
intelligent and experienced a man may be, he can always 
learn something from others. FRANK. 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table : 

ANY OVERSEER who hasn’t enough gall to disagree with the 
superintendent hasn’t any business being an overseer, and 
if I were a super I wouldn’t want any of that kind. 

The most worthless man in any organization is the ‘“‘car- 
bon copy” or the “yes man” who sees everything exactly 
like the super. What the super wants and needs is an 
overseer who who can help him, not “yes” him to death 
and agree with him on everything he says. 

No superintendent wants a man who starts an argument 
about everything he suggests to him, but I think they all 
want overseers who have at least one brain of their own, 
and who occasionally see things different from the super’s 
views. S. L. Mavity 

Richmond Hosiery Mills. 


Christmas in England 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

As A works manager, I have always felt it a bad practice 
to accept any Christmas’ or New Years’ gifts that have been 
sent along by any concern we have done business with dur- 
ing the preceding year. My purpose for so doing has been 
that, although one accepts the gift in the spirit in which it 
is given, it is apt to make the strongest willed person sway 
a little toward the giver of the gift and although the man- 
ager or overseer would not readily admit that he has been 
swayed, there is always the feeling that he has been. 

In any case, if a concern that sends gifts were to add the 
cost of gifts to the wages of their own employees, making 
them happier, it could turn out a product that would prac- 
tically sell itself to any buyer who has his firm’s interests 
to study. In that way not only will the merchandising of 
goods be a happier job for the salesman, but also relieve the 
buyer from a very dangerous position of being classed as a 
man who can be got at with graft. 

At the present time when business houses are fighting for 
existence, and prices of commodities are nearly at their 
lowest, the buyer, overseer, or works manager, who is none 
too strong willed, should make a dead set against any form 
of graft being offered him, because in my firm opinion that 
is the quickest way of losing a good situation and respect 
from fellow workers. L. LEONARD, 

London, England. 


o 


Summary of Discussion on 


Mill Villages 


The vote on the question of whether mill 
villages, owned and maintained by the company. 
were a good or bad feature was absolutely even. 
Those defending mill villages held that rents 
were cheaper and conditions better than where 
the community was owned by outside interests. 
Those condemning mill villages stated that it 
did not suit the Anglo-Saxon temperament to 
be so closely tied to the company 24 hours a 
day. Among the interesting suggestions were 
to have operatives buy the houses on the install- 
ment plan and to have the village run by a 


separate corporation. 
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Is Research Crusader 


RANCIS P. GARVAN, president ot 

The Chemical Foundation, Inc., was 
elected president of the United States 
institute for Textile Research, Inc., at 
the meeting ot the latter’s Board of Di- 
rectors, Jan. 22, at the Chemists’ Club, 
New York. He succeeds the late Dr. 
Samuel W. Stratton who was the first 
president of the Institute. The nomina- 
tion committee that prevailed upon Mr. 
Garvan to head the Institute consisted 
of H. V. R. Sclieel, chairman, Dr. E. 
H. Killheffer and Philip A. Johnson. 

Mr. Garvan is a Yale graduate and 
an attorney-at-law by profession. Dur- 
ing the World War he was head of the 
Bureau of Investigation of the U. 5S. 
Department of Justice, and assistant at- 
torney general. under Attorney-General 
Palmer. He succeeded the latter as 
Alien Property Custodian, and in this 
capacity and later as president of The 
Chemical Foundation, he was one of the 
chief factors in conserving and expand- 
ing the chemical and dyestuff industries 
in this country. 

The Chemical Foundation was organ- 
ized in 1919 at the suggestion of the 
Alien Property Custodian by members 
of the American Dyes Institute, the 
American Manufacturing Chemists 
Association and others engaged in the 
domestic chemical industries, to buy 
from the Alien Property Custodian and 
hold for the chemical industries and for 
the country at large the German-owned 
United States chemical and allied 
patents taken over by the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian under the Amendment 
of Nov. 4, 1918, of the “Trading with 
Enemy Act.” According to the 
charter of The Chemical Foundation its 
free net earnings shall be used for the 
advancement of chemistry, and _ allied 
industry in the United 
States, but since its organization the 
greater part of its earnings have neces- 
sarily been utilized in fighting expensive 
litigation and the open and insidious at- 
tacks of those interested in perpetuating 
the German chemical monopoly in this 
country. 

Francis P. Garvan is a fighting man, 
and to him this fight for American 
chemistry is a real crusade. He be- 
lieves that the future of this country, 
and the educational and industrial prog- 
ress of the whole world, depend upon 
scientific research into the mysteries of 
nature and the application of the re- 
sults of this research to the problems of 
mankind. He has encouraged the in- 
vestment of millions in the endowment 
and equipment of the chemical depart- 
ment of our universities. He and his 
wife have endeavored te stimulate in- 
terest in chemistry among the youth of 
the country by providing funds for a 
series of prize contests carried on by the 
American Chemical Society. The 
Chemical Foundation has financed the 
compilation and publication of a series 
of books covering the application of 
chemistry in specific industries and has 
free distribution. These 


the 


sciences in 


riven these 
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Garvan, New Head of U. S. Institute, 


volumes are mainly popular in character 
and are designed to create a scientific 
attitude and research-mindedness in 
their readers. 

A biographical sketch of Mr. Garvan 
states that he realizes that in the ad- 
vancement of scientific knowledge, or- 
ganization well as education is 
necessary, and his plan. “includes the 
creation and support of a self-sustain- 
ing industry ; back of this industry, well- 


as 





“But of Course Textiles 
Are Different . . .” 


New York department stores are 
now beginning to make furniture 
manufacturers prove that they are 
able to finance orders given, carry 
necessary stocks, etc.—apparently the 
result of burned fingers caused by 
too smart “price” buying during our 
recent depression. 

It is even conceivable that these 
stores may have to pay a.price dif- 
ferential to insure the service they 
need. Somehow, it seems, a sound 
manutacturer eventually gets a 
chance to ask a fair price for his 
product. 


equipped and heavily endowed educa- 
tional institutions ; back of these, stimul- 
lation in our youth of the creative 
spirit; and, behind it all, the sympathy 
and support of the people.” 


> Foundation Releases Textile 

Research Survey 

The Textile Foundation has released 
the results of the survey of textile re- 
search in the United States, conducted 
for the Foundation by the U. S. Insti- 
tute for Textile Research, 

The report takes the form of a mimeo- 
graphed booklet and includes, in addi- 
tion to the statement and analysis of 
conclusions reached, a list of researches 
on which work is in progress among 
various organizations and agencies. 

The survey, the results of which were 
summarized in the Dec. 5, 1931, issue 
of TexTiLE Wor tp, is a valuable addi- 
tion to textile literature since it pre- 
sents the most complete information on 
textile scientific research in this country 
ever assembled in one document. 


» H. H. Benedict Co. Moves 
to Camden, N. J. 


Henry H. Benedict Co., worsted 
yarn dealers, have removed their head 
quarters from 2915 N. 2nd St., Phila 
delphia, to 6th and Byron Sts., Camden, 
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N. J. They will handle the production 
of the Marshall Spinning Co., recently 
organized by Walter C. Marshall, re 
cently with Sheble & Wood, Inc., 
manca, N. Y. As previously noted, the 
Marshall Spinning Co. have leased 
fourteen spinning frames in the Salis- 
bury Worsted Mills, of the Cleveland 
Worsted Mills Co., 6th and Byron 
Sts., where the Benedict Co. is now 
making its headquarters. 


re- 


Sala- 


> Piedmont Section of 
A.A.T.C.C. Meeting Held 


in Greensboro 


Interesting technical papers were 
presented at the winter meeting of the 
Piedmont Section of the American 
Association of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists, held at the O. Henry Hotel, 
Greensboro, N. C., Jan. 23. More than 
100 members and visitors were in at- 
tendance at the afternoon session and 
the dinner which were presided over 
by John L, Crist, of The Calco Chem- 
ical Co., Inc., Charlotte, N. C., chairman 
of the section. 

A resolution was unanimously adopted 
during the business session which 
recommended that the annual meeting 
of the American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists, scheduled for 
next December, be held in Greensboro. 

Opening the afternoon session was a 
technical paper on “Dyeing and Finish- 
ing of Hosiery,” delivered by W. I. 
Pickens, of Charlotte, N. C., demon- 
strator for the dyestuffs division of the 
E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co. Fol- 
lowing this was a discussion on “Is pH 
Control of Water Supply of Textile 
Mills Necessary?” C. H. Patrick, of 
the North Carolina Finishing Co., 
Salisbury, N. C., led the discussion in 
which it was generally agreed that pH 
control is necessary in bleaching and 
finishing plants, 

The importance of proper installation 
and inspection of machinery was stressed 
by H. H. Iler, mechanical engineer, 
Union Bleachery, Greenville, S. C., in 
an interesting paper on “Maintenance 
of Textile Machinery.” The proper 
construction of foundations was recom- 
mended as necessary for the elimination 
of injurious swaying, rocking and 
vibration of the machines. In assembly, 
Mr. Iler pointed out, care must be 
exercised to avoid against misalignment 
and improper adjustment of machine 
parts. Machine operators, in the opinion 
of Mr. Iler, should be educated and 
required to oil and clean their machines 
before starting them. 

Methods of increasing the fluidity of 
starches were explained by Prof. A. H. 
Grimshaw, of North Carolina State 
College, Raleigh, N. C., who delivered 
a paper on “The Relation of Fluidity to 
Viscosity.” 

A motion picture showing the San- 
forizing process was exhibited through 
the courtesy of Cluett, Peabody & Co. 
Another feature on the evening program 
was a paper by Miss Elizabeth Weirick, 
chief of the textile laboratory, Sears- 








Jack Card Talks—but 
Only Talks—on Taxes 


litor, TEXTILE Wor tp: 

We humans are a passive bunch. 
Ve let talking take the place of 

tion. 

Take taxes, for example. Every- 

ie seems agreed that one of the 

ost serious burdens today is taxa- 
m—Federal, State and municipal. 
ut not much is done about it. 

My town just took over a $300,- 
000 bank building as municipal head- 
quarters, replacing a structure for 
which it paid only $9,500 rent. I 
hike my feet on a chair at home and 
discourse on the fact that the town 
needs a $300,000 office building about 
as much as I do—and then I go 
out and play bridge. 

As a result, most current moves 
reduce taxation seem to center 
around the possibility of a 10% cut 
in salaries. Outside of the fact that 
most governmental workers have 
always been underpaid, the pro- 
posed saving is a drop in the bucket 
compared with what might be done 
in revamping the whole basis of 
administration. 

In all my wanderings, I only re- 
member one textile manufacturer 
tried to do much about his 
local tax situation. Are we willing 
to admit it’s beyond our control ? 
Jack Carp. 


who 





Roebuck & Co., Chicago, IIl., on “Tests 

Standards Used in Testing Cotton 
Fabrics.” Attractive entertainment fea- 
tures were presented during the dinner. 


” John J. Burke Heads 
Silk & Rayon Credit Ass’n. 


he Silk & Rayon Credit Association 
ts annual meeting in New York 
elected officers for the ensuing year. 
John J. Burke, credit manager of the 
Tubize Chatillon Corp., was elected 
president, succeeding Forrest S. Dayton, 
‘redit manager of Jno, Dunlop & Sons, 
wn silk, New York. Thomas J. 
Mangan, credit manager and assistant 
etary of E. Gerli & Co., has been 
elected vice-president, and A. A. Smith, 
secretary. Directors of the organization 
been reelected. 


v 


otton Ginning, Exports 
ind Spindle Activity 


ior to Jan. 16, a total of 15,992,294 
of cotton were ginned from the 
crop, according to the Depart- 
of Commerce. This compares 
13,594,388 bales in 1930 and 

/6,936 in 1929, 

e December gain in cotton exports 
the greatest in any of the five 
hs of the new crop, being 1,181,000 
against 766,000 for December, 
The total for the five months 
Dec. 31 was 4,035,000 bales as 


compared with 3,947,000 for a similar 
period of 1930. 

It is estimated that world production 
of cotton for 1930 was 25,304,000 bales 
while the consumption for the year 
ended July 31, 1931, was approximately 
22,402,000 bales. The estimate of total 
cotton spindles in the world is 162,- 


000,000. 


During December, cotton spindles 
operated at 79.3% of capacity on a 
single shift basis, as compared with 
85.8% for November, 85.1% for Octo- 
ber and 75.9% for December, 1930. 
Total number of spindles in place was 
32,326,526, of which 24,637,864 were 
active during the month, according to 
Department of Commerce. 


Shorter Operating Schedules 


For Print Cloth Mills 


(From TEXTILE WorLp’s Southern Office) 


ORE confidence was injected into 

the print cloth situation last week 
following the announcement of action 
taken by mill executives at a meeting in 
Greenville, S. C., Jan. 21, when it was 
recommended that print cloth manufac- 
turers voluntarily adopt a shorter work- 
week for a period of six months begin- 
ning March 1. ‘This recommendation 
was to the effect that operating sched- 
ules of day and night running mills not 
exceed 80 hours per week, while plants 
operating exclusively in daytime would 
not exceed 50 hours per week. 

Print cloth mills that conform with 
the above recommendation will have 
about five weeks before it becomes effec- 
tive, thus permitting mills which are 
sold up to adjust delivery dates on 
existing contracts running into the six- 
months period of curtailment. It was 
explained also that the uniform maxi- 
mum operating schedule recommended 
for the group has the important feature 
of providing for convenient arrange- 
ment of labor shifts, and will afford 
employment for practically all workers 
now on the payrolls of print cloth mills. 

There is an opinion expressed by 
several mill executives to the effect that 
the shorter operating schedules, when 
adopted, will not only regulate produc 
tion in line with demand, but also re 
move to a large extent the existing ten- 
dency toward further wage reductions 
which are considered undesirable at this 
time. 

The consensus of opinion in the South 
is that practically every unit in the print 
cloth group will follow the recommenda- 
tions approved in the Greenville meet- 


ing at which important commission 
houses and leading manufacturing in- 
terests were represented. Among the 


representatives of New York selling 
houses represented at the meeting, in 
addition to George Walcott, who acted 
as chairman, were the following: Wil- 
lard Baldwin, G. H. Milliken, W. E. 
Winchester, Robert T. Stevens, William 
Fullerton, B. H. Borden and Benjamin 
Riegel. 

The following mill 
present: 

W. L. Morris, Clinchfield Mfg. Co., 
Marion, N. C.: W. B. Cole, Hannah 
Pickett Mills, Rockingham, N. C.; Dr. 
W. C. Hamrick, Hamrick Mills, Gaffney, 
S. C.: Capt. Elliott Springs, Lancaster 
(S. C.) Cotton Mills; George M. Wright, 
Republic Cotton Mills, Great Falls, S. C.; 
John A. Law, Saxon Mills, Spartanburg, 
S. C.: Emslie Nicholson, Monarch Mills, 


executives were 
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Union, S. C.; W. S. Montgomery, Spartan 
Mills, Spartanburg, S. C., and Gaffney 
(S. C.) Mfg. Co.; Ellis M. Johnston and 
E. F. Woodside, Woodside Cotton Mills 
Co., Greenville, S. C.; B. B. Gossett, Gos- 
sett Mills, Anderson, S. C., and Chad- 
wick-Hoskins Co., Inc., Charlotte, N. C.; 
L. O. Hammett, Chiquola Mfg. Co., Honea 
Path, S. C.; M. P. Orr, Orr Cotton Mills, 
Anderson, S. C.; J. B. Harris, Green- 
wood (S. C.) Cotton Mills and the 
Ninety Six (S. C.) Cotton Mill; and 
T. M. Marchant, Victor-Monaghan Co., 
Greenville, S. C. 


> Silk and Full-Fashioned 
Knitting Tables 


A comparison table of strands of silk 
and equivalent denier size as well as a 
table detailing a standard of gauges and 
needles in full-fashioned hosiery has 
been prepared by Hatch & Reutlinger, 
366 Fifth Ave., N. Y., and are presented 
herewith. 

The American method of determining 
gauges, ranging from 39 to 57, is used 
in the second table which shows the 
number of needles per inch for each 
gauge and the total number of needles 
in the three chief head-bar sizes. 


Table I Comparison Table of Strands of Silk and 
Their Equivalent Denier Size 
Total Denier Size—~ — Equivalents: ~ 
Strands of 4} Den. of 3] Den. 3% Den. #2 Den. 
——— Denier ———. -——— Strands ——. 
2 28 42 3 2 
3 42 63 6 4 
4 56 84 9 6 
5 70 105 12 8 
6 84 126 
Z 98 147 
8 112 168 
9 126 189 
10 140 210 
1 154 231 
12 168 252 


Table II — Table of Gauges and Needles of 
Full-Fashioned Hosiery 


Total 


Gauge Needles 14-In Needles 
(American) (Per In.) Bar 13}-In. Bar 13-In. Bar 
39 26 3604 351 338 
42 28 392 378 364 
45 30 420 405 390 
48 32 448 432 416 
51 34 476 459 442 
54 36 504 486 468 
57 38 532 513 494 


” Greer, S. C. Student 
Wins Cotton Growing Test 


Wilma Clark, student at Greer (S. C.) 
High School in vocational agriculture, 
has been announced as winner in the 
South Carolina vocational three acre 
cotton production test, with a record 
of 3,116 lb. of lint cotton, or 6 bales 
averaging more than 500 lb. each. 
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D. P. Carey, who became chairman of 
the managing committee of Cheney 
Bros., South Manchester, Conn., and 
New York, a few months ago, has re- 
signed as chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Belding Heminway Co., 
New York. Mr. Carey was formerly 
president of the Belding Heminway Co. 
but accepted the chairmanship when he 
went to the Cheney company. He has 
now severed all connections with the 
Belding Heminway Co., and withdrawn 
as director. Thomas E. Kavanaugh, 
vice-president and director of operations 
has been elected a director and appointed 
chairman of the executive committee to 
succeed Mr. Carey. The chairmanship 
of the board of directors of the Belding 
Heminway Co. is still vacant, H. Mor- 
ton Merriman having relinquished that 
post some time ago. It will not be filled, 
however, until the annual meeting of 
stockholders to be held in March. 


Cornelius N. Bliss, of Bliss, Fabyan 
& Co., New York, and William Sloane 
Coffin, president of W. & J. Sloane, New 
York, represent the textile industry on 
the new board of directors of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, New York. 


Walter Stunzi, 
Sons Silk Co., Inc., New 


> 


president of Stunzi 
York and 
Reading, Pa., has gone to Europe. He 
will visit the Swiss and French plants 
of the Stunzi company, 
trip to St. Moritz. 


followed by a 


Morgan Butler, vice-president and 
treasurer of Associated Textile Com- 
panies, Boston, has been reelected a 
director of the New England Trust Co., 
Boston. Other prominent textile men 
of the section reelected to the directorate 
of the bank include: Frederic C. Du- 
maine, ar... ot the Amoskeag Mig. Co., 
Manchester, N. H., and Boston: Frank- 
lin W. Hobbs, president of the Arling- 
ton Mills, Lawrence, Mass.: Robert A. 
Leason, Universal Winding Co., Boston: 
Ernest Lovering, Pepperell Mfg. Co.., 
Biddeford, Me., and Boston: Charles O. 
Richardson, president of Warwick Mills. 
West Warwick, R. I.: and Ames 
Stevens, treasurer of the M. T. Stevens 
Co., North Andover, Mass. 


NEWS 
about 


MEN 


Porter M. Farrell, president and gen- 
eral manager of Real Silk Hosiery Mills, 
Inc., Indianapolis, delivered the prin- 
cipal address at a regional two-day sales 
conference at Dallas, Tex., last week, 
with 75 branch managers and more than 
300 representatives present. Others 
connected with the company attending 
were D. C. Wright, regional sales man- 
ager, and Lowell Stormont, advertising 
manager. 


A. M. Dixon has been elected presi- 
dent and treasurer of Dixon Mills, Inc., 
and president of Trenton Cotton Mills, 
both of Gastonia, N. C., to succeed his 
father, J. K. Dixon, who died several 
weeks ago. Kay Dixon has been elected 
secretary and treasurer of Trenton Cot- 
ton Mills, and re-elected secretary and 
assistant treasurer of Dixon Mills, Ine. 


F. P. Tate has been elected president 
of the Alpine Cotton Mills, Morganton, 
N. C., to succeed W. A. Erwin of Dur- 
ham, N. C., who resigned. J. Ernest 
Erwin, secretary and treasurer of the 
company for several vears, has also re- 
signed. §. M. Sloan was elected acting 
secretary and treasurer and R. G. Pres- 
nell was named vice-president, at the 
recent annual meeting. 7 





Textile Calendar 


Textile kForun N.A.C.M.., for 
overseers of warp preparation and 
Weaving Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg., Boston, Mass... Feb. Li... 932 





Textile Forum, N.A.C.M., fo. 
overseers of dyeing, bleaching and 
cloth room, Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg Boston, Mass Mar. 10, 1932 

Commiittes 1-12 American So 

ty for Testing Materials, Spring 
Meetir Providence, RR I., March 
an. 199 

Silk Association of America, An 

wl Meeting 16S) Fourth Avenue 
New York, March 23, 1932 

National Association of Hosiery 
ind Underwear Manufacturers An 
ual Meet ‘ Commer ) Muse 
Philadelphia. 1 April 14, 1932 
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Knitting Arts Kexhibition, 2Sth 
Annual Show, Commercial Museum, 
Philadelphia, April 11 to 15, 1932. 


American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association, annual convention, At- 
lanta-Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga., 
third week in April 


Textile Forum, N.A.C.M., General 
Meeting for agents and superin- 
tendents, Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg Boston, Mass., April or May, 


1932. (Date is to be announced.) 
Second National Cotton Week, 
May 16 to 21 1932 
Southern Textile Exposit on Tex 
tile Hall, Greenville, S.C O«t 17 
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H. Carroll Brooke severed his rela- 
tions with Edgewater Dyeing & Fi: ish- 
ing Co., Philadelphia, effective Dev. 8 
1931. He had been secretary-treas rer 
and general manager of the com) any 
since 1918. Mr. Brooke takes up active 
management of the Aramingo Dying 
& Finishing Co., Frankford, in whic): he 
has been interested for a numbx 
years. This will give him more ‘ime 
for his duties as president of the Board 
of Commissioners of Cheltenham Town- 
ship, his connections with a paper box 
company, a waterproofing company, and 
the estate of the old Charles H. Wilson 
Dyeing Co. which went out of business 
half a dozen years ago. He has been 
succeeded at the Edgewater company by 
two younger men. One of them, his 
son, H. Carroll Brooke, Jr., as president 
and plant manager. The other is John 
F. McCoy, secretary-treasurer and office 
manager. The men report an increas- 
ing amount of work from converters as 
well as from the coating trades. 


t 
yt 


Benjamin D. Riegel, president and 
treasurer of the Ware Shoals (S. C.) 
Mfg. Co., has established at Abbeville 
S. C., a branch of the Ware Shoals 
Bank. Mr. Riegel has for many years 
operated successfully the Ware Sh 
Bank at the mill community. 


C. A. Cannon, president of the | 
non Mills Co., Kannapolis, N. C., has 
been elected president of the Cabarrus 
Bank & Trust Co., Concord, N. C., at 
the annual meeting. 


D. R. Rhyne, who was recently re- 
elected president of the First National 
Bank of Lincolnton, N. C., is proprietor 
of the Laboratory Cotton Mills, Lincoln- 
ton. This corrects an erroneous men- 
tion of Mr. Rhyne’s connection in a 
former issue. 


A. C. Lineberger, president, W. B. 
Puett, vice-president, and J. E. Ford, 
secretary and treasurer, were reelected 
officers at the annual meeting of Lin- 
ford Mills, Inc., Belmont, N. C. Addi- 
tional directors include: §. P. Stowe, 
C. L. Bumgardner, C. W. Kale and 
I. J. Ford. 


Norman S. Bean, of Manchester. 
N. H., has been elected a director of 
the Nashva (N. H.) Mfg. Co., thereby 
enlarging the board from eight to nine 
All other officers of the com- 

reelected at the annual 


members 
pany wre 
meeting 


John E. Barbey, vice-president, Vanity 
Fair Silk Mills, Reading, Pa., and Mrs. 
Barbey have gone to Miami, Fla., for an 
extensive stay. 


Frank J. Hagenbarth, Spencer, I dali, 
has been reelected president of the Na- 


tional Wool Growers’ Association tot 
the nineteenth time. 


Ralph O. Collins has been elected 
secretary-treasurer of the Gloversville 
(N. Y.) Knitting Co. by the directors 
at their annual meeting. Mrs. Marion 
B. Parkhurst was elected vice-president 
at the same time. 








L. U. Lynt, president of the Little 
Falls (N. Y.) Mfg. Co., has been elected 
a director of the Herkimer County Trust 
Co. for the ensuing year. 


Rk. O. Arnold has been elected treas- 
urer and general manager of the Coving- 
ton (Ga.) Mills, to succeed the late 
N. S. Turner, Sr., while T. C. Swann 
becomes president of the mills. .E. B. 
Rogers has been elected secretary to 
succeed Mr. Swann in that capacity. 


Claude E. Spivey, secretary of the 
Scottsboro (Ala.) Hosiery Mills, was 
given a loving cup at ceremonies held 
Jan. 24, as Scottsboro’s most useful cit- 
izen, because of his effort in providing 
jobs for the unemployed. The presenta- 
tion was made by Judge Virgil Bouldin, 
a member of the Alabama Supreme 
Court, in behalf of a committee named 
to select Scottsboro’s most useful citizen. 


Dr. Charles H. Herty, consulting 
chemist, New York, has been awarded 
the 1931 medal of the American Insti- 
tute of Chemists as announced this week 
by the institute. Dr. Herty is a former 
president of the American Chemical So- 
ciety and was awarded the medal for 
‘Noteworthy and outstanding service to 
chemistry in America.” 
been named 


J. H. Vanderpyle has 


director of unit distribution of the Vanity 


Fair Silk Mills, Reading, Pa. He has 

V in charge of eastern sales for the 
pany for three years, and will con- 
e in that capacity as well. 


James Daniel, formerly with Rollins 
iery Mills, Des Moines, Iowa, has 
made field sales manager for the 
Mock, Judson, Voehringer Co., Inc., 
¢ Island City, N. Y., a newly created 
t1i0Nn, 


lohn Haytock 


hn Haytock, aged 68 years, former 
manufacturer of Pennsylvania, died 

at his home in Easton following a lin- 
gering illness. Mr. Haytock was born 
scotland, and became an apprentice 

t e weavers’ trade at Nelson, England. 
He came to the United States in 1879 
located at Lawrence, Mass., where 

e joined his father in the Arlington 
} In 1882 he moved to Paterson, 
, to become associated with Dexter, 
bert & Co. He remained with that 
two years and then joined the 
dard Silk Co., of Paterson. In 
he was placed in charge of the 
lard Silk Co.’s plant at Phillipsburg, 
and in 1903 he aided in organizing 
aston Silk Co., which later became 
Haytock Cronemeyer Co., and he 
first vice-president in charge of mill 
tions. Later he was one of the in- 
rrators of the Haytock Silk Throw- 
Co., Easton, Pa., of which he was 
vice-president, and of the Anoca 
o. He was also vice-president of 
laytock Bros. and the Cronemeyer 
Dyeing Co. He is survived by a 
Benjamin L. Haytock, who was 
iated with him, and two daughters. 


f 





Garvan, elected presi- 
dent of U. S. Institute for Textile 
Research at a meeting of the board 
of directors Jan. 22. Mr. Garvan, 
who succeeds the late Dr. Samuel W. 
Stratton, is also president of the 
Chemical Foundation 


Francis P. 


Kitish Biswas, a native of India, has 
entered the employ of the Pepperell Mfg. 
Co., Biddeford, Me. He will be techni- 
cal adviser on research in all divisions 
and will have charge of all laboratory 
work. He attended the University of 
Chicago, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and Harvard. 


Herbert E. Hornberger has resigned 
as superintendent of the West Knitting 
Corp., Wadesboro, N. C. 


Obituary 


Edward Cadwallader 


Edward Cadwallader, former president 
of the Delta Spinning Mills, Philadelphia, 
died at the age of 78 years at his home 
in Villanova, Pa., on Jan. 22. He re- 
tired about ten years ago and the com- 
pany subsequently went out of business. 
Mr. Cadwallader was a member of the 
Union League, Philadelphia County 
Club, and a director of the Huntingdon 
& Broad Top R.R. 


James L. Hoover 


James L. Hoover, superintendent of 
the Klumac Cotton Mills, Salisbury, 
N. C., died at a local hospital there, Jan. 
19, following an operation for appendi- 
citis. He was 54 years of age. His 
widow and eight children survive. 


Edward Shaw, 2nd 


Edward Shaw, 2nd, Providence (R. I.) 
cotton goods broker, died suddenly on 
Jan. 22 at the age of 75 vears. He was 
a member of the Turks Head Club, and 
associated with the Mathewson Street 
Church. He is survived by a widow. 
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John A. Currier, now superintendent 
of the Pentucket Mill, Haverhill, Mass., 
of the M. T. Stevens & Sons Co., North 
Andover, Mass., will assume the duties 
of superintendent of the fabrics depart- 
ment and will be attached to the main 
office at the Stevens Mills, North An- 
dover. John Thompson, now assistant 
superintendent of the Peace Dale Mills, 
Peacedale, R. I., will succeed Mr. Cur- 
rier as superintendent of the Pentucket 
Mill. Richard Clarenbach, who has been 
attached to the Stevens Mills, will be 
transferred to the mill at Peacedale, 
R. I. He is the son of F. William 
Clarenbach, superintendent of the 
Stevens Mills. Announcement of the 
changes, to take effect Feb. 1, has been 
made by Carl Vetter, general superin- 
tendent of the company mills. 


Edward Learned, Jr., former acting 
president of the Fabyan Woolen Co., 
Stafford Springs, Conn., is now assistant 
to Walter M. Lamont, agent of the 
Wood Worsted Mill of the American 
Woolen Co., Lawrence, Mass. 


Kurt Schulze, of Holland, general 
efficiency expert for the American Enka 
Corp., at Enka, N. C., and in Europe 
as well, described conditions in Ger- 
many in an address before the Ameri- 
can Business Club of Asheville, N. C 
at a luncheon meeting held Jan. 19. 


William Parkis, connected with 
Cheney Bros., South Manchester, Conn., 
for 20 years, has been appointed man- 
ager of the new remnant salesroom in 
sridgeport, Conn. 


William O. Kentfield, employed by 
the Chicopee Mfg. Corp., Chicopee Falls, 
Mass., for 68 vears, most of the time as 
paymaster, and Mrs. Kentfield, observed 
their 67th wedding anniversary on 


Jan. 17. 


r. E. Penny 


T. E. Penny, aged 70 years, for many 
years yard foreman for the National Cot- 
ton Mills, Inc., Lumberton, N. C., died 
Jan. 18, following a long illness. Mr. 
Penny was the father of J. T. Penny, 
general superintendent of the mills, H. I. 
Penny, night foreman at the mills, and 
A. C. Penny, foreman of the mills’ dye 
plant. 


William I. Spiegelberg 


William I. Spiegelberg, formerly presi- 
dent of the Stillwater Worsted Co., Har- 
risville, R. I., and a commission mer- 
chant in New York at one time, died in 
Paris at the age of 70 vears following 
a long illness. 


mY. 


H. V. Andrews, resident partner 
Toronto, Canada, of the long established 
English firm of wool merchants, Julius 
Cohen & Josephy, died at the age of 49 
vears at Toronto. Mr. Andrews was 
well-known in Toronto business circles 
and prominent in the trade 
Canada, Australia and in England 


Andrews 


wool 
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Cotton 


Powdrell & Alexander, Inc., Daniel- 
son, Conn., are rapidly increasing pro- 
duction and it is now estimated at 75% 
of normal, an increase of 25% over last 
month. 





Jefferson (Ga.) Mills. A day and 
night schedule has been inaugurated, 
putting the entire plant on a full time 
schedule. 


Amoskeag Mfg. Co., Manchester, 
N. H., is advancing production for the 
manufacture of flannels. 


Harmony Mills, Cohoes, N. Y., have 
recalled many workers, and officials are 
optimistic regarding the future outlook. 


Perfection Spinning Co., Belmont, 
N. C. At the annual meeting of the 
stockholders this week, the report of the 
secretary showed a creditable year of 
operating in the face of existing busi- 
ness conditions. The former officers 
were all reelected. 


Cannon Mills Co., plant No. 9, Con- 
cord, N. C., will close Feb. 1 for the 
installation of new machinery. 


Manville-Jenckes Co., Loray Division, 
Gastonia, N. C., according to a recent 
announcement by local mill officials, is 
operating at 55% of capacity, with all 
departments of the plant in operation at 
least a part of the time. It has been 
estimated that about 1,200 operatives are 
now employed full time. It has also 
been stated that the High Shoals (N. C.) 
plant of this company resumed full time 
operations last week. 


Borden Mfg. Co., Goldsboro, N. C. 
Stockholders have decided that the mills 
shall be operated even though at a loss, 
providing the loss is not too great. The 
larger unit has been going on full time 
since the Christmas holidays. The other 
plant, closed then, will be placed on a 
full time schedule in the near future. 


Proximity Mfg. Co., Greensboro, 
N. C., has completed construction of a 
new warehouse unit, 48x108 ft., at local 
plant of the White Oak Cotton Mills, 
and will use it for cotton storage. The 
unit will have a capacity of 20,000 bales, 
and represents an investment of about 
$50,000, 


Liledoun Mfg. Co., Taylorsville, N. C., 
which was taken over by creditors some 
time ago, following bankruptcy proceed- 
ings, has been sold to R. S. Ferguson, 
of Taylorsville. Mr. Ferguson plans to 
form a new company which will operate 
the mill. 


Chiquola Mfg. Co., Honea Path, S. C., 
recently awarded a contract to the Galli- 
van Building Co., Greenvile, S. C., for 
the erection of a one-story warehouse 
addition for cloth storage. Plans for the 
addition, which will measure 88 ft. x 60 
it., and will contain approximately 4,840 
sq.ft. of floor space, were prepared by 
J. E. Sirrine & Co., of Greenville, S. C., 
architects and engineers. The addition 
will be triangular in shape. 


*Indicates previous mention of project. 
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*Pacific Mills, Lyman, S. C. Work 
on the new addition to the Lyman 
bleachery of this company is rapidly 
nearing completion. Considerable new 
dyeing and finishing equipment pur- 
chased from the H. W. Butterworth & 
Sons Co., Philadelphia, Pa., is being in- 
stalled in the bleachery building. Elec- 
tric motors for this installation were 
purchased from the General Electric Co. 
Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc., Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., are in charge of the 
project. 


Spartan Mills, Spartanburg, S. C., 
recently purchased an installation of 
Veeder-Root pick counters, through the 
W. A. Kennedy Co., Charlotte, N. C., 


manufacturers’ agents. 


Jackson Mills, at Wellford, and Iva, 
S. C., have adopted a 10-hour daytime 
and 1l-hour night schedule because of 
large orders recently received. 


Wabasso Cotton Co., Ltd., Three 
Rivers, Que., Canada, is . working at 
80% of capacity at the present time. 
The company has wiped out a deficit of 
$52,360 during the last fiscal year and 
has been able to show a small surplus. 


Wool 


E. P. Barber Mfg. Co., East Lyme, 
Conn. E. Peckham Barber, president 
and owner of 550 shares of the 702 out- 
standing of the E. P. Barber Mfg. Co. 
applied to the superior court at Nor- 
wich for the appointment of a receiver. 
George J. Gordon was appointed under 
bonds of $?0.000. 


ye, 


Charlton Woolen Co., Charlton City, 
Mass., has started full time operations 
and expects to put on a night shift soon 
providing business continues at the pres- 
ent rate. 


Jefferson (Mass.) Mfg. Co., Eagle 
Lake Mill, has started full time opera- 
tions. 


J. D. Clark Co., Rochdale, Mass., has 
closed temporarily until business 
picks up. 


Hopeville Mfg. Co., Inc., Worcester, 
Mass., has resumed operations at the 
rate of three days a week. 
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Yale (Mich.) Woolen Mills have 
bought more property with the intention 
of increasing the size of their plant. 


L. W. Packard & Co., Ashland, N. H., 


is running on a night and day schedule. 


Knit 


Wayne Knitting Mills, Inc. Fort 
Wayne, Ind.,- are arranging for an in- 
creased production schedule in some de- 
partments. They will reinstate a num- 
ber of workers. 


Munsingwear Corp., Minneapolis, 
Minn., is increasing its production sched- 
ule. A number of former employees 
have been reinstated, and hours increased 
for part-time workers. The payroll is 
about one-third more than it was a few 
weeks ago. 


*Sulloway Hosiery Mills, Franklin, 
N. H., recently organized with a capital 
of $150,000, as an interest of the Sullo- 
way Mills, will occupy a portion of the 
local mill of the last noted company, and 
plan early production. R. W. Sulloway 
will head both organizations. 


Pyramid Hosiery Co., Inc., Rockaway, 
N. J., owned by the late Paul Guenther, 
who died recently, will continue in busi- 
ness. 

Clinton (N. Y.) Knitting Co. has been 
enlarging its force because of increased 
business. 


Madonna Knitting Mills, New York. 
Assets of the plant were sold last week, 
for approximately $3,800. Since the lia- 
bilities are about $11,000, a pro rata dis- 
tribution will be made on all claims by 
Lhowe & Chetfeld, lawyers. 


Triple Quality Hosiery Corp., New 
York, has been chartered with capital 
of $50,000. 


Capital Knitting Co., Waterford, N. Y., 
has increased operations by taking on 
new workers. 


McCrary Hosiery Mills, Inc., Ashe- 
boro, N. C. Although details of a new 
addition to the plant have not been an- 
nounced, the recent purchase of full- 
fashioned hosiery machines from the 
liquidated Signature Hosiery Co., Phila- 
delphia, is expected to require more 
spuce, 


*Pilot Hosiery Mills, Inc., Asheboro, 
N. C. Arthur Ross, of Asheboro, has 
been appointed receiver of the mill. 
Creditors are hopeful that a way will be 
found whereby the plant may be re- 
opened. 


Hudson Silk Hosiery Co., Charlotte, 
N. C., is completing a new addition to 
its mill, and will occupy early in Febru- 
ary for a throwing department. The 
unit represents an investment of over 
$50,000, including machinery. 


*Hoover Hosiery Co., Concord, N. ©. 
The machines newly operating at this 
plant are 51-gauge, rather than 50-gauge 
as recently reported in these columns 








n 
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Fleetwood (Pa.) Hosiery Corp. The 
board of directors of the company has 
called a special meeting of stockholders 
for March 25, to decide for or against 
an increase of the indebtedness of the 
cor] ration. 


Guarantee Knitting Mills, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Property of this company, includ- 
ing «quipment and stock, will be offered 
at a trustees’ sale in bankruptcy, Feb. 1, 
at tle company mill, Lippincott and 
B st 


Baker-Moise Hosiery Mills, Dallas, 
fex., declared their regular dividends on 
both preferred and common stock at the 
annual meeting held last week. The 
plant, which employs 138 Dallas people, 
has been running on full day and night 
schedules for the last year. 


Silk 


Worcester (Mass.) Silk Mills Corp. 
John Richardson, of Worcester, has been 
appointed receiver as the result of an 
involuntary petition of bankruptcy, filed 
Jan. 19 by three Worcester creditors of 
the company. He has been granted 
power to conduct the business on its 
present operating basis. Production has 
been changed from a low priced line to 
a much higher grade of fabric, and as a 

It orders have been _ increasing 





result 


steadily. 


Artistic Silk Mills, Paterson, N. J., 
are negotiating for the purchase or lease 
of the Central Mills plant of the Hamil- 
ton Woolen Co., Southbridge, Mass. 
Jacob Koteen, head of the company, was 
in Southbridge Jan. 19 looking over the 
property. 


Fred P. Washburn, Inc., Paterson, 
N. J., recently formed with capital of 
$80,000, preferred stock, and $120,000, 

mon stock, to operate a local broad- 


dicates previous mention of project. 


” Sudanette to Supply 
ldentification Tags 


e Sudanette Co., New York, has 
pted a method of identification de- 
ed as “Silent Salesman Tags” 
h can be attached to garments made 

Sudanette fabrics. 

e tags, which contain a brief de- 
tion of the fabric, are planned to 
sales appeal and also to supply in- 
ition for sellers and purchasers. 


>} urther Data on Early 
Machinery Development 


nathan Thayer Lincoln, whose 
e in the Jan. 16 issue of TEXTILE 
D disclosed the piece work system 
urated by early textile machinery 
rs, has given further data on>the 
| of beginnings in an article 
rial for a History of American 
le Machinery” which appears in 
‘ebruary issue of the Journal of 
mic and Business History. 

Mr. Lincoln points out, machine 
ng has been a key industry since 


silk mill, will be represented by Gustav 
A. Hunziker, 152 Market St., Paterson, 
an attorney. Principal incorporators are 
Arthur P. Washburn, Hackensack, N. J., 
and Otto E. Kattwinkel, Clifton, N. J. 


John N. Stearns & Co., Elmira, N. Y., 
have closed down their weaving mill for 
an indefinite period, affecting about 200 
workers. 


North Carolina Silk Mills, Burlington, 
N. C., are considering an expansion pro- 
gram, with facilities for enlarged output; 
additional equipment will be installed if 
undertaken. 


Quaker Silk Co., Inc., Allentown, Pa., 
has booked many orders and is running 
at capacity, with every prospect of run- 
ning full time for a long period. The 
same company operates a mill at North- 
ampton, Pa., under the name of Crown 
Weaving Co. 


Stunzi Silk Mills, West Reading, Pa., 
are operating a night shift as well as a 
full time day shift. 


Fi 7 . 
inishing 
Champion Textile & Finishing Co., 
Chicago, Ill., has been incorporated for 
$20,000 to manufacture awning and up- 
holstery materials for out-of-door fur- 
niture. O. C. Champion is president and 
treasurer. He is also president of the 
Mid-West American Waterproofing Co., 


Chicago, maker of tent and truck cover 
materials. 


Dedham (Mass.) Finishing Co. John 
Campbell & Co., Boston, has asked for 
the appointment of a receiver for the 
finishing company, to be authorized to 
carry on the business. 


*Lawrence (Mass.) Industries Corp. 
has sold the Uswoco Mills to unnamed 
business interests who plan to operate 
there soon. It is not certain that the 
mills will be used for textile manufac- 


turing. The Lawrence Industries plant 
will be opened in the next few weeks, 
with a small force which will gradually 
be increased as business warrants, under 
the direction of Ivar L. Sjostrom, presi- 
dent and general manager, M. J. Sullivan, 
vice-president, and Alice M. Nolan, treas- 
urer. The directors include Mr. Sjos- 
trom, Mr. Sullivan, Philip M. Tucker, 
Dr. A. L. Siskind, and Judge Frederick 
N. Chandler. The company plans to 
handle all kinds of woolen and worsted 
cloth, wool, cotton and rayon yarns, 
hosiery, jersey cloths, and other knit 
goods; to do redyeing and refinishing for 
cutters-up; shrinking and weatherproof- 
ing, dyeing of raw stock and tops; as 
well as spooling and winding of all 
kinds. 


S. Slater & Sons, Inc., Webster, Mass., 
have sufficient orders on hand to insure 
full time employment for their day force 
of 500 hands for at least five months. 
Some departments will run on _ night 
schedules. 


Waldrich Bleachery, Delawanna, N. J., 
has changed its name to Waldrich Com- 
pany. This is in line with its decision, 
recently noted in these columns, to dis- 
continue the finishing of cotton goods, 
and to confine its work to acetate, rayon 
and silk fabrics. 


Apex Piece Dyeing Co., Paterson, 
N. J., has taken bids on a general con- 
tract for a two and three-story addition 
of brick and steel, with alterations and 
improvements in its present plant. Work 
will be started soon. John C. Van 
Viandren, 140 Market St., Paterson, is 
the architect. 


Lyons Piece Dye Works, Paterson, 
N. J., which have not been operating for 
the last several weeks, may resume oper- 
ations in the near future. When the 
main plant, which houses the pure dye, 
weighting and printing units, was closed 
the gold and silver department, which is 
operated separately, has continued pro- 
duction. 








the beginning of the industrial revolu- 
tion and one of its important roots of 
development lies in the early cotton 
mills which had to build their own ma- 
chinery. The article represents a fur- 
ther study of the collection of old 
records of textile machinery builders 
which is being gathered at the Baker 
Library of Harvard University. 


> Nashua Introduces 
Silk and Wool Blanket 


Silk and wool are combined by the 
Nashua Mfg. Co., Nashua, N. H., in 
the “Sworma” blanket which is being 
introduced for the first time. 

Maximum warmth with less weight 
and greater strength are claimed to be 
features of this blanket which can be 
retailed for no more than the price of 
ordinary wool blankets. The silk yarn 
used in the warp permits the use of a 
larger filling yarn without adding to 
the weight which means more nap or 
thickness, more warmth, and _ leaves 
more fibers unnapped to provide greater 
strength according to the company. 
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> Belding Heminway 


to Move N. Y. Offices 


Belding Heminway Co., broadsilk, 
thread and hosiery manufacturers, will 
move their New York offices from 180 
to 232 Madison Ave. on Feb. 1, it is 
announced by Thomas E. Kavanaugh, 
chairman of the executive committee. 
The company has a long lease on the 
building at 232 Madison Ave. and plans 
to utilize the basement, store, mezzanine 
and three upper floors, Mr. Kavanaugh 
stated. 


> Morgan Mills Opens 
N. Y. Showroom 


Morgan Knitting Mills, Inc., manu- 
facturers of knitted outerwear with mill 
at Newark, N. J., have opened a New 
York showroom in the Bush Building, 
130 West 42d St. The office will be in 
charge of Hugh T. Morgan, president 
and Norman Morgan, son of the 
founder. 
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Questions... 


and 


Answers 


Raw-Silk Caleulations 


Technical Editor: 


H}ould you please advise me re gard- 
er 1) /? 
ing the number of yards in 20/22 denier, 
grand X X raw silk, 85/87 % silk. Here- 


tofore I was rene wend to figuring on 
a crack grade; and as this silk runs 
more uniform, there may be less yards to 
the pound. For a crack grade I have 
used 210,000 yd. to 1 lb.; and if I use 
this number as a basis of calculation, 
! seem to be short in silk. (7789) 

\ccording to the Silk Association 
rules, a 20/22-denier silk may vary % 
denier either way from 21 denier. <A 
light 20/22 may be 20% denier and a 
heavy 20/22, denier; and this 
accepted as a good delivery for 
20, 22-denier size. 


a 21% 


20}-denier thread 
dividing 4,464,431 yd., the 
of a one-denier silk in a pound, 
4.464.431 


20.125 


Phe vardage of a 
is found by 


enoth 


by 20% deniers. For example, 


221.830 vd. 

lhe vardage ot a 202 denier is 213,- 
865. vd The grade of raw silk has no 
bearing on the average size. It is true 
that the higher the grade the more uni- 
form it 1s supposed to be, but it does not 


alwavs tollow that it will be closer to 
thre iverage of 20 22, or 21 deniers. 


When it is not convenient to make an 
average size test, the average size can 
viten be secured from the importer. 


v 


Reproducing Knitted 
Spor ts-We 


/ 1 1 to 


sar Fabric 


Ile are enclosing a piece of what we 
sider to be a knitted fabric. Will you 
no what machine this kind 


nad fe {fs 
id i 


be most suce essfully pro- 
(/4/SU) 
Phe swatcl ot tabric referred to 1s a 


and sports wear. It has excellent heat 
i ulating qualities and makes a good 

garment both from the standpoint of 
~te and of appearance. 

The leading manufacturers of latch- 
needle underwear and sweater machin- 
ery will be able to furnish this type of 
machine, or will provide the necessary 
cams and attachments for converting a 
regular, circular jersey machine to do 
this kind of knitting. 

The pineapple fabric is a vi ariation of 
the common jersey fabric and is made 
by threading the feeds alternately black 
and white. The needles are alternately 
long- and short-butt needles, and the 
cams are so arranged as to cause the 
short-butt needles to tuck at the white 
feeds and knit at the black feeds. The 
long-butt needles tuck at the black feeds 
and knit at the white feeds. This pro- 
duces a fabric with an irregular surtace, 
and its weight is in excess of that of a 
jersey fabric made from the same yarns. 

To reproduce the fabric submitted, 
will also be necessary to apply a fleecing 
attachment. The fleecing consists of a 
soft yarn which is introduced on the 
back ot the cloth in long floats and is 
later brushed napped. 


Vv 


Difference in Shade 
of Leg and Foot 


Technical Editor: 

Ie are enclosing two women’s silk 
stockings—one in the gray and one in 
the finished state. For your informa- 
tion, we have just started the manufac- 
ture of this 51-gauge stocking; and as 
vou will see from the specimens en- 
closed, we are experiencing some dtffi- 
culties. 

In the manufacture of thts stocking, 
we have used three-thread, 25-turn, 
13,15, 92% Japan silk. We backwind 
the silk and condition 8 hr. in a condt- 


knitted fabric of the pineapple or tuck- tioning room. We use Orthocen K in 
stitch type with a fleecing varn bound the backwinding, and plain, softened 
m the back. The fabric has been used water in the troughs on the machines. 
tensively during the past few seasons II’c use topping machines to transfer 
cotton jerseys and jackets for outdoor the legs onto the bars and then onto the 
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needles of the footing machine. Our 
bars are new and have been polished. 
The leg and foot are made of the same 
lot of silk. 

Hill you kindly give us your opinion 
as to the reason for the foot showing 
a different shade from the leg? -Ilso 
the fabric in the foot appears tig/:er: 
and where the foot is topped on, tiere 
appears to be two or three tight courses, 
What causes this? (776 


We have examined the two samples of 
51-gauge hose for the defects mentioned, 
and we do not observe enough trouble 
to cause any alarm. The slight diifer- 
ence in shade between the foot and leg, 
we believe, is purely a matter of tension. 
The foot and leg count approximately 
the same number of courses per inch and 
seem to match as well as it is practical 
to size a legger and footer. Since the 
same lot of silk was used both in the 
leg and foot, the difference in shade 
caused by a difference in fabric texture 
It appears that the difference in texture 
is caused by a difference in se up 
tension on the legger and footer. 

The leg fabric, when being knit, was 
held taut by the ware roller take-up; 
and the stitches were cast off clearly 
and cleanly by the knock-over bits. In 
the foot, the wide reinforced sole being 
tighter than the top of the foot, the 
sole took the tension from the ware 
roller take-up and left the top of the foot 
slack on the needles. Therefore the 
stitches did not cast off evenly. 

Variable tensions will cause variabl 
knit texture, and variable knit texture 
will give variable light reflections to 
produce a seeming difference in shade 
To remedy this uneven tension on thie 
footer, the sole could be knit looser by 
using more rocker; or the splicing silk 
in the sole could be made lighter to 
make a better balance in the total length 
of the sole and the lighter part of foot. 
A narrower sole would stretch more and 
throw more tension on the top of the 
toot. 

In the sample submitted the sole ap- 
pears entirely too wide for this class 
of stocking. The sample also shows the 
grade of silk to be much too low for this 
grade of hosiery. 

The trouble with the two or three 
tight courses at the topper line we be- 
lieve is due to the stretching of the 
topper course line in transferring. The 
strain on the topper course absorbs 
some of the slack from the next adjoin- 
ing courses, which causes these courses 
to be tighter. This condition is some- 
times caused by the transfer bar uot 
being held in good alignment with the 
needles or by the clamp spring on the 
transfer bar rack allowing the transtet 
bar to tilt forward before releasing the 
stitches on the needles, placing an undue 
strain on the course of stitches being 
transferred. This strain on the transier 
course is partially compensated for by 
the two preceding courses. An adjust- 
ment of the transfer bar clamps It 
help overcome this trouble. 

Furthermore this trouble is sometimes 
caused by the strain placed on the trans 
fer course by the waver of the needles 
in lifting the transfer bar. This can ! 








cv 


ted by putting an adjustable stud 
out every fourth needle bar, lo- 
in such a manner that the top end 


calt 

will come in contact with the transfer- 
har cack-arms and litt the transfer-bar 
rack. This will raise the bars from the 
need cs Without exerting any pressure 
on needles. We know of several 
men who believe it is a good plan to 
ei), footers with this simple device 
ever. though no trouble has developed. 

v 


Tarlatan Constructions 


le ical Editor: 
Could you advise us whether tarla- 
ans are made only from carded yarns 
icther they are also made from 
ed yarns? We should also like to 
by the approximate yarn numbers 
mployed. (7798) 
\ tarlatan is an open, transparent fab- 
ric woven on a plain loom. The ground 
weave is reeded one per dent, and the 


selvages are 4 in. to 3 in. wide. Many 
mills are not interested in these fabrics 


lecause of the care that is necessary in 
handling them after they come from the 
oon) and also because of the width of 
required. 
ile tarlatans are generally speci- 
is combed-yarn goods, they can 
« made in the lower counts from 
| yarns, or from half-combed and 
irded yarns. The width varies 
trom 50 to 58 in, The yarns range from 
Mis to 80s warp and 60s to 110s filling; 
i] the yards per pound, from 18 to 22. 
yarns have to be even, or the 
per pound produced will vary con- 
ly and the figured profit may dis- 
The cloth has a tendency to 
to the center in the form of a 
lherefore it has to be kept flat 
h as possible. It is measured and 
iipped in rolls. Because of its 
tibility to fraying, it often causes 
erable trouble in the cloth room. 
following are some combed con- 
ns tor tarlatans: 


1 
} 
I 


Construc- Fill- 
W tion Warp ing Yd. per Lb. 


>») 36 x 32 80s 110s 
0) 22 x 20 50s 70s 
2 28 x 24 60s 100s 
/ 22 x 18 50s 60s 


22 yd. per lb. 
22 yd. per lb. 
21.50 yd. per lb. 
18. 25 yd. per lb. 


Vv 
Washing Silk Hose 


ical Editor: 

we enclosing herewith a stocking 
vi has been returned with comments 
me of our customers. We are 
below part of the letter from 
hich concerns the fading out or 
out of the dyestuff. Other cus- 
have not offered any complaints, 
are at a loss to know whether 
his condition artses as a result 

treatment in our dyehouse. 
etter is as follows: “I am en- 
stocking which has been re- 
because it faded upon washing. 
¢ possibly a dozen pairs returned 
hich have faded out in this man- 
customers advise that they 
ina good, soft soap; and we 


know of no reason why a_ stocking 
should fade as this one has. We are 
sending it to you so that you can give 
us some information which may be help- 
ful in taking care of similar complaints.” 
(7781) 

An examination of the stocking sub- 
mitted indicates that it was washed in 
a soap solution containing free alkali. It 
also appears that the washing suds were 
prepared with the stocking in the basin, 
and some of the alkali was allowed to 
lie on the goods long enough to destroy 
the color in spots. If the washing was 
done in the proper and approved manner 
and the color on those stockings was not 
fast, it would have faded evenly all over 
the stocking and not in patches, as on 
the stocking submitted, 

The dyer cannot be held responsible 
for colors fading in spots in such man- 
ner, as he has no control over the 
way customers handle his dyed goods. 
Hosiery manufacturers for years have 
been giving out printed instructions with 
their hosiery, endeavoring to teach the 
customers how to wash silk hosiery in 
order to get the best results and to 
prolong the life of the stockings. It 
seems, however, that some people will 
not take advantage of advice given by 
those most qualified to give it. 

The proper way to prepare a soap 
suds to wash silk hosiery is to fill a 
basin with warm water and rub a cake 
of suitable soap between the hands, un- 
der water, until a good lather is ob- 
tained. Then dip the stockings in it, 
and rub them gently until clean; rinse in 
warm water, squeeze in a dry towel, 
and hang up to dry. 

If the stocking is allowed to lie for 
an undue length of time in a hot soap 
suds, the color may fade in patches. 
Washing and rinsing should be done 
speedily, and without delay between the 
two operations. 


v 


Lubricating Rayon Wool 
Mixture 


Technical Editor: 

IT am running a mixture of rayon and 
wool on a 50-50 basis and shall appre- 
ciate your recommending a formula for 
an emulsion suitable for treating this 
blend. At present I am using 24 qt. of 
lard oil, 24 qt. of water, and a handful 


Inquiries should give the fullest 
information possible; and if 
damaged material is involved, 
a sample should be sent. We 
give no consideration to anony- 
mous inquiries and do not un- 
dertake routine analysis of yarn 
or fabric, or investigation in- 
volving unusual expense. 
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of soda.to 100 lb. Although I have been 
obtaining satisfactory results with this 
emulsion, some discussion has recently 
come up; and I shall appreciate your 
opinion on the matter. (7792) 


You do not state whether the fabric 
is a stock-dyed or a piece-dyed material, 
nor do you indicate what treatment is 
required in the wet finishing. The prin- 
cipal requirements of an _ emulsion, 
whether for all-wool work or a rayon 
mixture, are that it sufficiently lubricate 
the fibers during the picking, carding, 
and spinning to prevent fiber breakage, 
flying, lack of cohesion of the stock, or 
undue waste. It should also aid in the 
rubbing of the roving during carding 
and assist drafting during spinning. The 
lubricant should not have a corrosive 
action on the card clothing, nor should 
it be of such consistency or composition 
as to gum up the clothing. Neither 
should it be of so watery a nature that 
it is nearly all evaporated during the 
carding operation. The lubricant should 
not become rancid on storage of the 
yarn or cloth or have undesirable oxidiz- 
ing qualities which may cause irregu- 
larities of shade, especially in piece dyes. 
In addition, the lubricant should be 
readily saponifiable or emulsifiable so 
that it can be removed in the tulling and 
scouring processes without leaving odor 
or gumminess in the finished cloth. 

Many of the concerns manufacturing 
textile oils are in a position to supply 
suitable compounded oils for oiling raw 
stock. The percentage of wool oil used 
in the emulsion varies from 30 to 70%, 
and must be determined by the work 
being run, but the usual amount used is 
one part of oil to one part of water, 
with or without an emulsifying agent, 
such as borax, sal soda, ammonia, ete. 
The amount to use will vary with the 
blend of each lot and the percentage of 
previously oiled stock—whether the 
blend is largely colored stock or natural. 
The amount also depends upon the wool 
content; in a rayon-and-wool blend the 
wool only should be oiled, 

In the past there has been consider- 
able criticism of the use of lard oil. 
It has been asserted, for example, that 
this material is liable to become rancid 
and have high corrosive qualities due 
to acidity. More recently, however, it 
has been found that the tendency of an 
oil to become rancid is dependent on the 
quality of raw material from which it is 
made or on the presence of small 
amounts of catalizing agents which 
cause rapid absorption of oxygen; like- 
wise the corrosiveness or non-corrosive- 
ness of an oil is gaged by the amount of 
free fatty acid present. Lard oil, pressed 
from fresh, high-grade stock, is pro- 
duced and sold under rigid specifica- 
tions. When secured from reliable pro- 
ducers, it may be depended upon for 
uniformity. Prime, winter-strained lard 
oil, for instance, may be had with a free 
fatty acid content guaranteed to be not 
over 1%. If you take proper precau- 
tions to secure a suitable grade of lard 
oil, and continue to have satisfactory 
results, there appears to be no reason 
why you should change from your pres- 
ent method. 
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New Machinery 


and 


Processes 


Improved Silk Warp-Beam 
Assembly 
LY INUTE lateral adjustment of the 
1 beam heads is provided in a new, 
all-metal paperless warp beam devel- 
oped by the Mossberg Pressed Steei 
Corp., Attleboro, Mass. This beam 
assembly, which is particularly adapted 
to paperless silk and rayon warps, 1s 
said to run true at all times and pro- 
vides a minute lateral adjustment of 
the flanges to accommodate the required 
width of warp. The complete assembly 
is asserted to compare favorably in the 
matter of weight with beams. 
The beam barrel is made of steel tubing 
and is provided with a groove running 
the entire length of the barrel for fast 


wooden 


ening the warp in the usual manner. 
See Fig. 1. 
Where this beam differs from others 


is in the ingenious yet simple and easily 
operated lateral adjustment of the 
beam head flange. This is clearly 
shown in Fig. 2. The block A, which 
fits in a longitudinal slot in the drum, 
is provided with a thread which projects 
beyond the circumference of the barrel 
and #s made to engage with the threaded 
hub of the flange. These threads are at 
no time uncovered, Rotation of the 
flange, therefore, causes it to move later- 
ally in either direction; and when the 


or 





by the elimination of the use of warp 
paper and by economies brought about 
in twisting-in and other operations. 

Beam barrels of various sizes «nd 
flanges of varying diameters are :ur- 
nished to meet different manufacturing 
requirements 


Ageing Machine 


NTERESTING variations from th 
conventional design are incorporated 


iii the new ageing machine annouriced 
by General Machine Co., Paterson, 


N. J. It is constructed of steel, coy 
with asbestos, and is 30 ft. long. 

Both top and bottom rolls are mounted 
on SKF ball bearings set clear of the 
frame. The roll ends project through 
the casing in vapor-tight bushings, 
which prevent steam from coming in 
contact with the ball bearings. 

There are three operating doors on 
one side, and one on the other; and 
instead of being exactly centered, they 


red 





New ageing machine offers sev 


proper adjustment has been made, the 
flange is held in position by a clamping 


screw shown on the outside of the 
flange. 

The range of lateral motion of the 
flanges is about 24 in. each. Prelimi- 


nary rough adjustment is secured by 
moving the threaded block in the start 
Ing slot. Chis block is 
fastened by means of a 
screw which is made to 
engage in one of a series 
of threaded holes in the 


4 

al ee \ as bottom of the groove. 
eo = : The beam is all-steel 
\ { and is designed to remain 
\ / permanently straight and 
nea wee — true and to present a per- 
; manently smooth surface 
to the warp. The flanges 
are all-steel and are said 
to be light as well as 
strong. Savings effected 
Sketch showing details of construction of by the use of this assem- 
paperless warp beam for silk or rayon bly are said to be realized 
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eral improved features of design 


are placed low enough so that the oper- 
ators may reach into the ager when it 
is hot without burning themselves. 
The goods enter and leave the ager 
through what said to be a_ finely 
adjusted, entirely steam-jacketed slot so 
designed as to avoid the possibility ot 
condensation at this point. It is 
serted that a novel arrangement 
been made for baffling both wet and dry 


iS 


as- 


ids 


steam by using special terra cotta 
baffles. These are designed to preclude 


any possibility of water spattering. 


Unit Heaters 


EVELOPMENT of a new heating 
element is stated by L. J. Wing 
Manufacturing Co., 154 West 14th St. 
New York, to appreciably extend the 
use of their Featherweight unit heaters 
Lightness of weight and uniformity 
of design for all pressures are pointed 


out as two important features. ne 











‘rp 








ut 
nd 
1r- 
‘ed 
on, 
ed ross-section of unit heater in- 
rporating the new Featherfin 
ed clement 
he 
35) ting element is of the fin-and-tube 
. nded-surface type, and it is said that 
eful attention has been given to the 
- elimination of expansion and contrac- 
se strains. The tubes, which are ot 
7 scamless, drawn copper, are secured to 
the headers by a mechanical joint con- 
sisting of a compression union, compris- 
a brass ferrule and a nut. 
he fan wheel is of the Scruplex pro- 
eller type and is designed to be capable 
delivering air at high velocity and 
against high static pressure. Constant- 
speed motors equipped with dust-proof 
vrease-tight ball bearings are stand- 
| equipment, and a wide range of 
harge outlets is provided to accom- 
date various possible locations of the 
heater. 
D.C. Vertical Motors 
I EVELOPMENT of tvne T d.c. mo 
tors for vertical operation in sizes 
up to 50 hp. is announced by Reliance 
Electric & Engineering Co., Cleveland. 
Ohio. The motors are capable of at- 
ing a speed of 1,150 r.p.m. 
hese motors are provide with a ring 
base for mounting and a drip cover to 
protect them from falling dirt and chips 
‘ly 
s0 
ol 
1S- 
ry 
tta 
ity 
.d 


ne 


l"ertical type, d.c. 


motor 


and from dripping water, oil, or other 
injurious solutions. Where it is desir- 
able, the motor can be mounted direct 
to the machine being driven without 
making use of the ring base and will 
appear as an integral part of the ma- 
chine. 

It is stated that amply large bearings 


are used to take up the thrust load or 


weight of the armature. Two heavy 
eve-bolts are provided to facilitate han- 
dling. 


Lubricated Rotor Valve 


ONSISTING © essentially of a 
straight-bored body and a cylindri- 
cal rotor, a new valve, known as the 
“Slaset” lubricated rotor valve, has been 
developed by the Lunkenheimer Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. It is said to provide 
the advantages of self-lubrication, abso- 
lute sealing, and easy turning. 
Lubricant is consumed only during 
opening and closing of the valve, to re- 


stecu ste 
WRENCH SQUARE 







SPRING INSURES 
CONSTANT LUBEIC AN 


STEM COLLAR 


LUBRICANT 
GROOVES 


Pu 


Improved design insures more ac- 
curate seating of rotor-type valve 


plenish the sealing film on the bearing 
surfaces. An indicator attached to the 
stem serves a three-fold purpose. It 
acts as a positive open and closed stop, 
shows whether the valve is open or 
closed, and indicates the relative amount 
of lubricant in the reservoir. 

That the stem and rotor are not in- 
tegral is pointed out as a unique feature. 
The flexible stem-rotor connection is de- 
signed to permit the rotor to seat with- 
out binding or “cocking,” even though 
the packing may be compressed un- 
evenly around the stem. This construc 
tion is also said to be an aid to tight 
closure, as pressure in the line holds 
the rotor against the outlet port without 
any interference from the stem. 

This valve is of the single-acting or 
one-way type and is made with screw 
ends for 150-lb. and flange ends for 125- 
lb. gas or liquid pressure at 150 deg. F. 
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Speed regulation of damper con 
troller may be effected without 
opening controller cage 


Adjustable-Speed Damper 
Controller 


— of speed-regulating 
governors to their damper control- 
lers is announced by Barber-Colman Co., 
Rockford, Ill. They are arranged so 
that the speed of the controller may be 
adjusted after installation without open 
ing the controller cage. 

The governor is, in effect. a small 
reciprocating pump working against a 
variable head set up by the pressure 
necessary to force oil, with which the 
damper controller is filled, past an open 
ing or orifice at one end of the pump 
cylinder. Variation in speed is obtained 
by adjusting this opening with a screw 
threaded to the controller case. 

A fractional - horsepower induction 
motor of the shaded-pole type actuates 
the controller and its governor. Cool 
ing and lubrication of the damper-con- 
troller mechanism is obtained by means 
of the oil with which the controller 
case is filled. It is asserted that these 
controllers, fitted with the new type oi 
speed governor, may be used for a wide 
variety of work on both single- and mul- 
tiple-louvred dampers in practically any 
heating, ventilating, or air conditioning 
system. 


Color Matcher 


N instrument for the purpose of 

matching colors has been developed 
ai the research laboratories of the West 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

According to the engineers, reflected 
light is put to work in this new colot 
matcher. The quantities of light re 
flected respectively by two samples of 
color are measured by two “light-sensi 
tive” photo electric cells, a meter being 
provided to indicate the degree of match. 

Samples are tested under red, green, 
and blue light in succession. If they 
match under these three colors, it is saic 
that they will match under any lighting 
condition. It is expected that this in- 
strument will find its widest use in the 
textile industry. 
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¢ Survey of Fabric, Knit Goods, Yarn and Raw Material Markets ® 
TEXTILE WORLD ANALYST 


Cotton Market 


NHLE fear of early inflation has not i since 1926, and except tor 1920 were 
: ° ° - . 

yet been borne out, and the redis { l ‘ l dl the largest for the month since 1914. 

counting privilege is not to be ex- rul tcla Caan The season total is now larger than a 

| to the securities of the finance year ago. Exports to the Orient are 


orporation. If this corporation 1s to ~y e larger than last year, while exports ot 
ave leadership as able as has been pro- Vo Sustained Indian cotton to the Orient are less. 


there will be more confidence in 7. The domestic consumption ot 


ts non-inflationary character and con- American cotton since Aug. 1 was 
structive possibilities. Barring  intla- Pi larger than that of last season. 

on, then, the commodity markets Rise Probable 8. The total stocks in mills and ware 

uld vary with changes in supply and houses have declined more than nor 
emand conditions, and this goes tor mally since July. Mill stocks were the 
‘otton as well. lowest at any year-end since 1924. 

Hut even without inflation or export 9, Stocks of carded cotton cloths in 
ebentures, the cotton market is. still creased less than usual during Decem 
ubject to artificial factors. The wait- By Dr. L. H. Haney ber, indicating control over production. 

ittitude of those who use cotton is 10. Cotton goods prices strengthened 
eutralized by the continuation of the in January. 


vithholding movement. There has, oi 
e, been a certain amount of cotton 


ng from the interior, but much ot SUMMARY 1. The world crop of cotton for the 


in damaged condition and bad 1931-32 season, as estimated, will be 
her has impeded shipments. On The cotton market is highly 2,000,000 bales larger than in 1930-31. 
emand side, exports have increased ati ee 2. Present indications suggest no 
ply, probably as a result ot the artificial. The rise in goods more than a.15% decrease in acreage 
ies ot kK uropean countries to let prices appears to be largely this vear, 

supplies run down while prices a 3. The world visible supply of Amer 
weak; and also because .\merican speculative. While, there- ican cotton is the largest for the season 


n is considered to be below parity fore, price levels cannot be in recent years. ; 
similar Indian and Chinese grades. 4. The domestic supply of cotton 


BEAR POINTS 


Security and commodity markets forecast, no sustained rise is available for the remainder of the sea 

ethened, and the net result Was probable, and purchases may son on Dee. 3] Was 17,090,000 bales- 

icher prices for cotton and cotton 3 an increase ot 4,744,000 bales over last 
, well be confined to reactions. year. 

amount of cotton withheld, how- 5. The consumption of raw cotton by 

is so large that the supply situa ; ; domestic mills declined more than usual 

remains burdensome, and there is in’ December, The trend has been 


downward since April. 
6. The replacement margins of cot 
ton manutacturers touched a new post 


re assurance ot success than in 
ise. ot silk. Furthermore, with 
1 otf the gold standard, exports oi 





will probably not continue to that war low in December. 

y at the early-season rate. Mean 7. Sales of carded cotton cloths were 
the deadlock between producers less in December, and were below pro 
uuvers is postponing liquidation. duction. Unfilled orders declined more 


than seasonally. 
8. New York cotton jobbers sales de 
clined in November. 


n is likely to continue irregular 
ice, and subject to technical move- 
until acreage reports tend to 


year in countries outside of the United 
States. The total tor India, Egypt and 
China will be about 1,600,000 bales 


up the situation and_ possibly smaller Pe Phe ge ie tape ria level 
iti a aie : ee ; ‘ continues to decline: the bradstreet in 
the deadlock. ; 3. The stocks ot Indian cotton on ier te: i: Seen alain. Oe 

feel that the recent advance in Noy, 30 were 4,982,000 bales, against 

has been due to covering caused 5.995.000 bales last vear. STATISTICAL PosITION 

ir of inflation and by a specula- +. The visible supply of American The most notable change in the cot 


un-up in goods. The latter has 
i anticipation of a strong mill jess than a vear ago. 

ment program, but this is now 5. The world takings of all cotton for 
ered by the higher goods prices. the season to the end of 1931 were 
8.800,000 bales, against 8,000,000 bales 
last vear. The world takings of Amer- for last vear. and since consumption 
luch of the cotton moving from ican cotton for the same date were for the season has been running ahead 
terior is damaged. Withholding 6,400,000 compared with 5,600,000 a of a vear ago, the total distribution to 


. ¢ e e 1 ¢ + . 221 . ’ * : t . 
cotton afloat and in European ports is ton statistics during the last month has 


been the increase in exports. With one 
exception thev were the largest for any 
December since 1914. The cumulative 


Butt Ponts total for the season is now above that 





veneral, vear ago. Dec. 31, 1931, was also in excess of last 
le crop ror 1931-32 will prob- 6, exports Oot raw cotton showed a season. 

1,000,000 bales Jess than last December increase for the first time If the exports for the first five 

unl forecast by D Lewis H. Haney Direetor New York University Business Research Bureau Which extilarly tippears on this 

fers various branches of the textile industry from week to week The conclusions reached in the Analyst are mostly forecasts and 

ipply to a time two or three months ahead The Analyst is based on statistical data and does not reflect temporary trade ser timent 
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ACADIA MILLS WMercerized yarns—natural, dyed or bleached. 
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ILLS Combed yarns for knitting and weaving. 
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TALLAPOOSA MILLS ¢« MARY LOUISE MILLS UHigh-grade carded weaving yarns. 





Wirtram Warrman Company, Ine. 
Selling Agents 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
78 Chauncy Street 261 Fifth Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO CHARLOTTE 
1600 Arch Street 300 West Adams Street Commercial Bank Building 
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months of the season are to be the same 
proportion of the season’s total that 
they have been on average since the 
war, we may expect the total to ap- 
proximate 7,400,000 bales. Similarly 
the season’s domestic consumption, 
based on the first five months’ showing, 
would approximate 5,300,000 _ bales. 
Thus the total distribution would be 
12,700,000 bales, against last season’s 
total of about 12 000,000. 

Based on the showing in the last 
seven months of the best and poorest 
years, however, our high and low esti- 
mates of the season’s distribution would 
range between a maximum of about 15,- 
000,000 bales and a minimum of about 

oo 000 bales. Therefore, even if 

sorts and consumption increase as 
much during the remainder of the sea- 
son as they did in the more active of 
recent years, the domestic carryover 
would still exceed that of July 31, 1931. 

But consumption has been declining 
April, and in December was the 
lowest since January, 1931. Our sea- 
sonally adjusted index of the average 
daily mill consumption of raw cotton 
was only 81.9% of the average for 
1921-26 in December, against 86.9% in 
November, and 80.0% a year ago. 

Chis decline in the rate of activity 
of cotton mills is beginning to be re- 
flected in a lessened rate of decline in 
he manufacturers’ current replacement 


since 


irgin. The demand for cloth was 
poor in December, however, and the 
margin was the lowest in any recent 


year. Supply and demand throughout 
the industry are not yet in balance, and 
until they are brought more nearly into 
equilibrium, sustained improvement in 
manufacturing activity is not likely to 
‘ur. Probably an upturn in general 
usiness is necessary to enable the cot- 
n industry to regain a really pros- 
rous condition. As it is, an early up- 
rn is not in sight. 
(he price of raw cotton failed to 
eak the October low during the last 
iction, and rallied in January to the 
ghest level since November. The in- 
rease in exports and the optimistic 
ntiment created by a rally in the se- 
urity and grain markets have both 
heen responsible, but the withholding of 
upplies by the producers has aided 
illish operations, and the manipulation 
spots and futures by the co-opera- 
ves and other agencies has increased 
e artificial nature of the movement. 
ie January increase in raw cotton 
‘ices will probably further depress the 
‘placement margins which are already 
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Fig. 1. COTTON CLOTH BAROMETER 
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Fig. 2. RAW COTTON SUPPLY 
World Cotton Crop (estimated)—Dept. of Agriculture, Government Crop Esti- 
mates—Solid lines for December indicate actual domestic crops (Dept. of 


Commerce). 
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too low, and which emphasize the need 
for conservative production policies. 
While the current strength may hold 
for another month or two, we do not 
feel that permanent improvement is yet 
at hand. Cotton prices are likely to 
turn irregular and react by the end of 
the first quarter. 

Cotton yarn prices declined during 
December and most of January, but 
failed to rally along with raw cotton and 
cotton cloth prices. This resulted in 
new lows for the replacement margins 
of spinners. 

Spindle activity has been curtailed, 
but is still slightly above a year ago. 
The production of yarn, therefore, has 
not been so drastically curtailed as have 
other branches of the industry. The 
trend of yarn consumption, however, 
as indicated by the sales of cloth, has 
been downward for several months. Ap- 
parently production has not been cur- 
tailed enough to prevent the spinners’ 
margins from narrowing further. 

The cotton cloth markets have been 


more active in recent weeks, and prices 
have advanced. Sales of fine goods 
were better. This was a January de- 
velopment, however, as there was no 
improvement shown by the December 
statistics other than a careful limitation 
of production to shipments. December 
stocks of carded cotton cloth were about 
unchanged. The sales and unfilled or- 
ders for the month were lower, but 
these probably improved since the turn 
of the year in accordance with seasonal 
demand. 

Our indexes of gray goods and cloth 
replacement margins fell to new lows 
again in December. January, however, 
may show improvement because of the 
increases in cloth prices. But the cost 
of raw cotton has been bid up and 
manufacturers do nat yet seem to be in 
a position to widen their profit margins 
permanently. Therefore, cotton cloth 
prices are not likely to show much in- 
dependent strength, and probably will 
soon again be following the trend of 
raw cotton prices. 








Cotton: Holds recent levels in dull 
trading. 


Cotton Yarns: Some forward con- 
tracting encourages market. 


Cotton Goods: Prices firm to higher 
as curtailment gains. 


Wool: Steady market for wool with 
improvement noted in reworks. 


Market Briefs 


Worsted Yarns: Buyers take only 
small lots for immediate needs. 


Woolen Goods: Men’s Worsteds and 
topcoatings active. 


Silk: Japanese uncertainty weakens 
prices. 


Silk Yarns: Spinners develop new 
markets; thrown yarn quiet. 
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Silk Goods: Printed chiffons promis- 
ing; cantons active. 


Rayon: Steady demand from knit- 
ters and weavers. 


Knit Goods: Mesh hosiery “boom” 
nearing; prices of staples firmer. 
Lightweight underwear and 
sweaters in good call. 
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The salability 
of the fabric 
hinges on the 


While your fabric is still on the 
looms, its fate on the market 
ya rn s . . . is largely decided. And the 
yarn is the thing that does 
it. No matter how skillful the 
weaving, how careful the dyeing or printing, 
a beautiful, salable fabric is impossible with- 
out a fine quality yarn in the beginning. 


Take, for example, the fact that Quissett yarn 
is strong and always right in twist. This 
Quissett quality feature exerts a strong in- 
fluence on the fabric, both in production and 
sales. Looms run smoother, production is 
unbroken, costs are lower. Which means 
that the market price leaves you a bigger 
margin of profit. And the proper twist does 
more—it produces a smooth fabric, perfect 
intexture . . . exactly right in dyeing or 
printing effect . . . more appealing to the 
ultimate buyer. 


Quissett Yarn is spun from choice, early 

bloom cotton . . . Egyptian, Sea Island, 

Quissett Mill Peeler, Sakelarides, Pima, Peruvian. Carded 

and combed, in all numbers and descriptions. 

on eee — Start off your fabrics on a sure road to profits 
m. M. Butler, Pres. 


Edward H. Cook, Treas. by using Quissett. Write for samples in any 
Thomas F. Glennon, Agent put-up. 


Our quotations based on 
Cost -|+ a reasonable profit 
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¢(otton Yarns Find 
/necouragement 


AYTHER more inquiry for cotton 
R varns is noted recently. While the 
bulk of this interest is shown in yarns 
for prompt delivery, there are also quite 
a few important factors who have been 
disposed to operate more extensively and 
purchase yarns for later deliveries. In 
some instances this business is said to 
aggregate a larger volume than for any 
time within the last year and a half. 

This improved inquiry and the busi- 
ness booked ahead are both regarded as 
encouraging factors in the outlook for 
business. At the same time, it is ad- 
mitted that most of this future inquiry 
is at a price which is not at all attrac- 
tive. Asa result, many spinners decline 
to consider such offers on business run- 
ning too far into the year. This policy 
has caused dealers to lose quite a volume 
of business, but this is not regarded as 
a pessimistic factor. As a matter of fact 
it can be interpreted as an indication of 
improved conditions. 

rhe price situation continues gener- 
ally unchanged with quotations fairly 
firm on the present low level. Efforts 
to raise prices to a parity with cotton 
costs still meet with buyer resistance. 

Inquiry for weaving yarns is still 
noted in scattered volume with prompt 
shipments figuring most prominently in 
the business done. On 30s-2 warps, 19c 
is still the standard low price in the 
market; while i5c is still in evidence 
for 20s-2, several spinners refuse to ac- 
cept this price and dealers say it is not 
always easy to place an order at such a 
figure. Good-sized business is reported 
on carpet yarns which resulted in trad- 
ing in 8s-3 on a basis approaching 12c. 

Carded knitting yarns also show un- 
even conditions, with the price basis still 
around 13c for 10s frame spun. A good 
sized sale of 30s extra quality yarn is 
reported at 22c, which is the top of the 
present market. Heavyweight under- 
wear has been rather quiet lately with 
limited deliveries of this type of yarn. 
Some of the forward buying is found in 
the finer numbers of these yarns, with 
prices adhering closely to quoted figures. 
_ Combed yarns are in rather poor con- 
diion as compared with carded yarns. 
l his is considered a temporary situation 
which will soon adjust itself. It is usual, 
when yarn prices are low, for the larger 
manufacturers to turn to combed yarns 

der to improve the quality of their 
rchandise, but so far this has not been 
evident to any great extent. Dealers are 
king for such a trend sooner or later 
an effort to produce quality merchan- 

‘e at an attractive price that will sell 

ods. Prices show little change from 
evious levels. Mercerized yarns con- 
ue to show improved specifications 


th rather more inquiry from certain 


quarters on new business. The trade 
generally is very much gratified at the 
recent united action taken by the large 
operators in maintaining contracts. This 
has been done successfully in carded 
yarns, so that such a policy should re- 
ceive the cooperation of the entire indus- 
try because of the benefits that will be 
derived by both buyers and sellers alike. 


Cotton Is Quiet 
and Steady 


HE cotton futures market has been 
quiet during the week with prices 
holding steady around the 6} to 7c. 
levels, as if traders were inclined to 
await further developments in general 
business conditions or possibly for a 
better line on the coming acreage. As 
is usually the case at this season of the 
year, while it is entirely too early to 
form any definite opinion, the trade is 
beginning to discuss acreage prospects 
as one of the important factors in the 
end-season trend of values. So far 
nothing tangible has developed in that 
connection to stimulate a more aggres- 
sive position on the market, and, with 
the first effects of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation exhausted, there is 
a disposition to wait for some indica- 
tion of easing credits or improving 
trade as a result of the measure. Such 
an attitude has been promoted by the 
rather disappointing action of the stock 
market, and cotton has seemed to be 
fluctuating between influences created 
by the low prices combined with the 
absence of spot pressure on the one 
hand; and the failure of trade to im- 
prove more rapidly together with the 
extent of available supplies on the other. 
The undercurrent of optimism which 
has been apparent in the trade here since 
the beginning of the year, has remained 
in evidence. It is still hoped that the 
operation of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation will react favorably upon 
general business by easing the credit 
situation and creating increased confi- 
dence, and that this will find a reflection 
in higher commodity values as a gen- 
eral proposition. The bullish view of 
the situation is that if business seems 
to be firmly established on the upturn, 
prospects for even a moderate reduction 
in the world’s carry-over, during the 
season 1932-33 would be sufficient to 
bring about an advance from the present 
low level of prices. 

Recent reports indicate an increasing 
trend in the world’s consumption of 
American lint cotton. According to the 
New York Cotton Exchange Service, 
consumption for December amounted to 
1,007,000 bales compared with 890,000 
for December last year and world’s 
consumption for the first five months of 


(Continued on page 52) 
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Worsted Yarns for 
Prompt Delivery 


N the absence of any marked develop- 

ment of volume business in worsted 
yarns, the situation remains generally 
unchanged. There has been some evi- 
dence of improvement in volume of or- 
ders received by some spinners for im- 
mediate delivery. While these are usually 
of rather small size, the status of this 
trade is regarded as indicative of 
gradual improvement. However, there 
is little volume business being done at 
this time. Spinners are operating con- 
servatively because of this situation. At 
the same time, there is rather more con- 
fidence and optimism expressed as to 
the outlook. Prices for wearing ap- 
parel are today at very low levels, and 
eventually should prove to be attractive, 
resulting in a gradually developing vol- 
ume of goods absorbed by the buying 
public. 

Another strengthening factor is the 
continued firmness manifested in raw 
wools. This market has revealed a de- 
cided strength which has resisted re- 
cent efforts to secure concessions in 
wool prices. Buyers have found little 
or no encouragement on this line, as 
their efforts to secure any bargains 
have met with no success. As a result 
of failure to weaken wool prices, spin- 
ners apparently have decided it is ex- 
treme folly to continue to shade yarn 
prices in an effort to secure business in 
the remote hope of being able to buy 
wools advantageously when needed. Be 
that as it may, it is certain that yarn 
prices recently have not displayed any 
erratic tendencies. While no advances 
have been noted, there certainly has 
not been any general cutting of prices. 
This has caused 2-20s, 50s quality Brad- 
ford knitting yarns to remain generally 
at 724 to 75c. for recognized grades; 
single 18s slub dyed have continued 
around 90c.; 2-30s, 64s Bradford mixes 
have remained at $1.25 to $1.274, with 
French spun yarn at around $1.324 to 
$1.35. 

Knitting yarns have shown no great 
activity recently. Bathing suit business 
has developed to some extent, but is far 
from the volume desired and it is be- 
ginning to appear as if last year’s ex- 
perience is to be repeated, as so far 
business has been very scattered. Light- 
weight sweaters appear to be the lead- 
ing feature, and yet even here the busi- 
ness is not in any very great quantities. 
Of course, the credit question is playing 
some part in the present situation, as 
annual statements are being checked 
very carefully in order to determine 
just how far sales can be made with 
safety. 

Warp yarns for weaving have failed 
to develop any activity. While the situ- 
ation in the goods market is regarded 
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as showing favorable indications, it has 
yet to be reflected in the yarn end. 
Dress goods business shows a spotty 
activity. Spinners have recently had 
some requests from some weavers for 
deliveries of fancy yarns by express in 
order that goods on order may be de- 
livered before Easter. While this is 
not a general condition, it is evident 
manufacturers are striving to meet 
seasonal demands as they arise. 


Wool Demand 
More Active 


MORE active market has developed 

in wool, particularly in the finer 
grades of territory. Improvement is 
based on a better feeling in the goods 
market, forecasting larger business for 
the mills on lightweight worsted fabrics, 
and where manufacturers do not comb 
their own wools, this has resulted in 
renewed interest in tops. In addition 
to the large purchasing of original bag 
wool there has been an excellent demand 
for half-blood wool which is very firm 
in price and, as supplies are small, 
houses with limited quantities of good 
wool on their hands are predicting 
higher prices in the near future. 

Stocks of fine wools are more abun- 
dant than other grades, but, as prices 
are relatively cheap, a firm tone is 
observable. In medium wools supplies 
are low enough to preclude any likeli- 
hood of any price concession of im- 
portance. The market is no higher than 
a week ago, but as the selection becomes 
poorer the trend of good wool tends 
upward. <A firm, stable market will 
prove exceptionally helpful to top 
makers, spinners and manufacturers 
who have been building on shifting 
sands for a long period. As between 
independents and cooperatives there is 
nothing more than a normal competition 
for business pending. The cooperative 
has more unsold wool than the rest of 
the trade, but its asking prices are fully 
up to general trade quotations. 

Some good buying has occurred in 
fine and half-blood graded wools. Sub- 
stantial quantities of original bag wool 
of the Wyoming type were sold at 
53-54c., clean basis, while wools of the 
Colorado type brought 52c. down to 
50c. Supplies ot half-blood wool are 
scattered around the market and in gen- 
eral only a poor selection is available. 
Short supplies of quarter-blood place 
this stock in a very strong position. 
Recent sales have been closed at 42c. 

The market for delaine is steady but 
quiet. Houses handling this kind of 
wool are expecting that the renewed 
interest seen in fine staple territory 
will shortly include delaine. Medium 
fleece wools continue firm but are not 
active 
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White Wool 
Substitutes Better 


EWORKED wool manufacturers 
continue in receipt of small sam- 
pling orders from consuming mills, but 
are not getting anything like the 
amount of business that would enable 
them to run their plants on anything but 
restricted working schedules. The re- 
cent development in the demand for 
white wool substitutes, now being filled 
in large part by noils and mill wastes, 
shows a tendency to overflow into the 
white materials of the rag and rework 
market, but, unfortunately, the supplies 
of white rags are so very small and 
grading operations so seriously cur- 
tailed that it seems quite unlikely that 
any large business can be done by 
graders and “shoddy” manufacturers. 
Some concerns are said to be turning 
down orders on white softs and white 
knits unless the prospective purchaser 
will take, along with his white stock, 
some percentage of the colored rags of 
which there is a large accumulation. 
At no price that mills are willing to pay 
for white knits and white softs can 
graders come anywhere near breaking 
even when they have to place 90% or 
more of the rags graded out into stock. 
The tone in wool wastes shows im- 
provement. Inquiries are more numer- 
ous and sales more frequent. The de- 
mand continues centered upon the white 
stocks. Dealers consider fine spinners 
colored threads as a very good buy and 
have the same impression concerning 
fine colored lap waste. 


*Good J anuary 
For Rayon Yarn 


OTH knitters and weavers placed 
considerable rayon yarn business 
this week, the bulk of deliveries being 
to manufacturers of flat rayon crepes. 
Producers found the call centering on 
100 and 125 denier, and in a few in- 
stances they were short of yarn. Rayon 
output has been steady, however, and it 
could not be said that there is any real 
scarcity. January position is better 
than the producers had expected and 
they look forward to a good spring 
season. Underwear mills have enjoyed 
steady call for their merchandise; they 
are operating actively and their Janu- 
ary orders for yarn are expected to 
reach 80% of the best months of fal!. 
Rayon flat crepes occupy an outstand- 
ing position in the spring broadgoods 
market; attractive fabrics plus the low 
prices have made both cutters and re- 
tailers ready to buy. The result has 
been to stimulate the call for crepe 
varns so greatly that this market is now 
a major outlet for rayon. There is no 
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future yarn buying of any size; Febry 
ary coverage is moderate; but spot de. 
mand is strong enough to take care of 
current output and producers are much 
encouraged. 


@ Silk Spinners Seek 
New Outlets 


ILK spinners are continuing their 

efforts to develop new markets for 
yarn and one of the products on which 
their attention was focussed this week 
was a spun-silk-and-wool blanket. As 
the article has just appeared, it will 
be some time before the possibilities of 
that market as a yarn outlet can be 
accurately gauged. However, spinners 
express confidence that it will prove an 
important field. These mills are still 
selling moderately to manufacturers of 
men’s underwear, which market opened 
recently, and this field also is viewed 
as significant. 

New outlets for spun silk have be- 
come essential, due to the declining de- 
mand from broadsilk weavers. The 
spring season usually brings steady and 
healthy yarn orders for shantung and 
other fabric manufacture, but this year 
orders are scarce. The low price of 
reeled silk has made it a competitor, 
which explains light spun demand. 


Raw Silk Weaker, 
Little Buying 


EHAVIOR of raw silk prices has 

come to depend largely on Japanese 
currency and political developments. So 
far as buying by American broadsilk 
manufacturers is concerned, there has 
been little activity. With stocks ac- 
cumulating in importers’ hands in New 
York, prices showed a disposition to 
decline; slight recessions were recorded 
and unless consumption improves 
shortly, the market may suffer a drop. 

Woven fabrics for spring have been 
moving sluggishly, and mills are cau- 
tious about increasing output. Current 
raw silk orders from these weavers are 
invariably for spot shipment and are 
limited to 5 and 10 bale contracts. 
Fabric manufacturers refuse to cover 
ahead, anticipating a possible drop in 
the primary market. 

Hosiery mills show more interest, but 
here too buying is confined to nearby re- 
quirements. The knitters are confident 
of immediate hosiery prospects and their 
spot orders are fairly large. Importers 
are much bewildered regarding raw silk 
outlook. The Japanese elections on 
Feb. 20 will be a crucial test for the 
yen, they believe, as any change in 
government would almost certainly 
bring a weakening. 
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#\\ ool Topcoatings 
In Heavy Demand 


YURPRISINGLY good business was 
S reported in some divisions of the 
woo! goods market this week and while 
the improvement was not general, it 
was decisive enough to bring much en- 
couragement. Manufacturers of men’s 
worsteds noted a pick-up and certain 
mills have as much business as they can 
handle. Many of the orders are for 
current lines, to be shipped spot. Spring 
fancies do not seem to have taken hold 
very well. They are in a slightly bet- 
ter position than last week, however, 
and price tone has strengthened. 

The big jump in demand for men’s 
woolen topcoatings is an outstanding 
feature of the market. These fabrics 
are selling well in all the large cities 
of the East and the Middle-West. Ap- 
parently the mild weather has proved 
a boon. Certainly, volume is well above 
this time last year, and several Fourth 
Avenue mill agents said they could not 
handle any more topcoatings business 
for delivery before April. This call 
is a popular-price proposition; interest 
centers on tans and grays. Prices are 
very firm and allow a healthy margin. 
Buyer response has been so good that 
executives of several mills claimed this 
week they could operate on a 24-hour 
basis. At present, they are running ca- 
pacity day shift with occasional night 
WOTK, 


(00d Season Seen 
For Chiffon Prints 


eee interest in pure dye 
4 cantons and improved prospects for 
printed chiffons are the current features 
oi the broadsilk market. Weavers found 
realy buyers for plain cantons this 
week, the call being chiefly for the 75c., 
85c., $1.00 and $1.25 fabrics. Prices 
are steady and there is only a moderate 
surplus available. Cutters talk confi- 
dently of the spring outlook but they 
sil hold to nearby in their commit- 
1 its. 
urtailment of printed cantons has 
n so pronounced that this market is 
ning somewhat, due to the small 
nber of firms offering these lines. 
call for prints is light but stocks 
e shrunk and the weavers, especially 
e specializing on exclusive designs, 
enjoying a fairly good demand. The 
look for prints is precarious at best, 
vever, and observers expect demand 
take a sharp drop soon. Market 
timent with respect to this line is in- 
‘enced by memories of the big losses 
urred in prints last year, and 


weavers are rapidly clearing out what 
little stocks of prints remain. Numer- 
ous leading broadsilk houses have 
dropped the line entirely. 

The new chiffons have attracted in- 
terest of cutters and these prints ap- 
parently do not share the general un- 
popularity. A fair amount of early 
chiffon business has been placed and 
good buying is expected to develop 
within two weeks. The call is chiefly 
for large florals in pastel shades. 


Cotton Goods Prices 
Firm to Higher 


oo meeting of print cloth producers 
in Greenville, S. C., Jan. 22, for the 
purpose of keeping production on a 
reasonable basis, together with the con- 
ference of the industry’s leaders with 
Department of Commerce officials in 
Washington this week, has had an ex- 
cellent psychological effect on the cotton 
goods market, 

The Greenville meeting led to the 
recommendation that overproduction 
would be avoided by the mills which 
have been operating day and night re- 
ducing schedules to not more than 80 
hours per week, while those which have 
been running days only operate 50 
hours per week. Plans are to have this 
curtailment in effect by March 1, for a 
period of six months. 

The continued progress towards some 
basis of curtailment led to a large buy- 
ing movement the week before last and, 
while the market has been quiet this 
week, current prices are firm to $c. per 
yd. higher and represent an average 
gain of about 4c. per yd. from the low 
point in print cloths and carded broad- 
cloths. While the curtailment program 
covers only print cloths, these fabrics 
dominate the market and largely dictate 
price trends. Indicative of the better 
position of the market is that the spread 
between raw cotton and 64x60s, 5.35, 
384 in. print cloth on a poundage basis 
was 11.5c. on Jan 6, and 13.3c. on 
Jan. 27. 

The market is also encouraged by a 
better demand for finished goods. 
Goods for the cutters are moving better 
and the only drag apparent is that 
fabrics for industrial uses are still in 
light demand. 

Spot lots of 72x76s, 4.25, 39 in. and 
64x60s, 7.60, 27 in. print cloth are 
difficult to locate at 5c. and 23c. per yd., 
respectively. Demand for 80 sq., 4 yd., 
39 in., has been good at 53c. for spots 
down to 54c. for later delivery. 

In general, the price situation, which 
had reached a point at the beginning of 
the year that represented utter de- 
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FABRIC MARKET REPORTS 


moralization, has made healthy progress. 
There is every evidence that the market, 
having climbed out of the worst of the 
mire will now stay out. Present prices 
are still low and after the recent gains 
have been consolidated certain factors 
expect a further widening of manu- 
facturing margin. 


> Iselin-Jefferson to Sell 
Exposition Cotton Lines 


Exposition Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
Ga., manufacturers of sateens, shirtings, 
twills, osnaburgs, drills, specialties and 
semi-specialties, have appointed the 
Iselin-Jefferson Co., New York City, 
as selling agents for their products. 


>» Weakening on Prices? 
Read this Mill’s Letter! 


The Esterly Woolen Co., Esterly, Pa., 
refuses to let the depression cause any 
weakness in price policy. The firm has 
written customers the following letter 
and the message was so well received 
that customers now are being supplied 
with copies of the letter to pass on to 
their own clientele: 

“What do you mean by asking for 
lower or close-out prices when we are 
but at the beginning of the season? 
You say you have calls for garments 
which require cloth at much lower 
prices than our quotations. Is_ the 
world going crazy, or do your customers 
think the mills are stealing the raw stock 
and also cheating their help out of their 
wages, or is it their object to drive the 
manufacturers into bankruptcy? The 
longer the howl for lower prices con- 
tinues, the longer the slump will last. 

“The prices we quote are actual cost, 
and we positively will not go lower.” 


> Army Opens Bids 


Bids were opened by the U. S. Army 
Q. M. Dept., at the Philadelphia depot, 
Monday, Jan. 25, for the following 
items: 2,000 yd. 16-0z. olive drab 
serge: Botany Worsted Mills, $2.674, 
net; J. P. Stevens Co., $2.424, 1% 
10 days; Germania Mills, $2.534, net; 
Selden Worsted Mills, $2.37, 1% 10 
days; Princeton Worsted Wills, $2.614, 
net; Merrimack Worsted Mills, $2.65, 
1% 10 days. 

2,000 yd. 16-0z. olive drab whip- 
cord: Botany Worsted Mills, $4.10, 
net; J. P. Stevens & Co., $2.86, 1% 
10 days; Germania Mills, $3.444, net; 
Selden Worsted Mills, $2.98, 1% 10 
days; Princeton Worsted Mills, $3.194, 
net; Merrimack Worsted Mills, $3.40, 
1% 10 days. 
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@ Spring Sweaters 
Continue Active 
EDIUMWEIGHT and light- 


weight sweaters also have been 
favored by weather conditions. Demand 
for intermediates continued active this 
week, but the call was less general and 
some firms were offering price conces- 
sions. Prices are not so firm as they 
were at the opening of the year. Large 
mills are resisting the downward pres- 
sure, however, and if buying maintains 
its current volume levels may hold for 
some weeks. Women’s pullovers which 
are one of the leading lines of the cur- 
rent market are selling into March. 
Distributors find it difficult to get spot 
delivery on popular models. In pull- 
overs the call is chiefly for high colors; 
attractive two- and three-color mix- 
tures are favored; wide horizontal 
stripes are particularly important. 

Men’s spring sweaters move best at 
the lightweight end, but demand is only 
moderate. Bathing-suit call is steady, 
with buying confined to small orders. 
Prospects for swimsuits remain a highly 
speculative proposition. Practically all 
companies report smaller volume to date 
than at this time last year. A substan- 
tial part of the industry has curtailed 
production, which should help prices. 
Buyers have gained confidence some- 
what during recent weeks, but there 
is still considerable bargaining. 

Winter sweaters are slow; the current 
season has ended and manufacturers 
are busy completing plans for their new 
lines which are due to open in the mid 
dle of February. 


Summer Underwear 
Selling Into April 


HE unusually warm winter together 

with the low stocks in hands of dis- 
tributors has stimulated demand for 
medium and lightweight underwear, and 
some manufacturers report exceptionally 
good business. Men’s shirts and shorts 
are selling into March and April, and 
prices of all lines are firm. There is a 
spirited call for lightweight ribbed union 
suits and in some cases stocks are not 
equal to the demand. 

The spurt has been so recent that 
manufacturers hestitate to rely on it, 
and they are not yet ready to increase 
output to any great extent> There is no 
question however but that jobbers and 
retailers have grown more confident, 
and are resolved to protect themselves 
against the possibility of an early spring 
call. The warm weather has pretty well 
cleared stores of lightweights and cur- 
rent orders to mills cover practically the 
entire range of spring and summer lines. 
Cottons are in the lead as usual, but 
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rayons show increased activity. In cot- 
tons, short sleeves are favored; ribbed 
athletic suits and the shoulder-button 
and button-front models also enjoy 
steady call. 

Winterweights are quiet, interest cen- 
tering on the 1932 lines‘which will open 
Feb. 15 or later. Manufacturers of both 
light and heavyweight garments say the 
latter are very unimportant this season 
due to the unusual weather ; spirited call 
for lightweights has compensated for 
the sluggish movement of winter types, 
and mill men are very satisfied with the 
present situation. 


® Hosiery Price Tone 
Gaining Strength 


HE general tone of the hosiery 
market was stronger, this week, and 
the market editor heard more optimistic 
comments from well-informed execu- 
tives than have been heard in some 
time. The refusal of leading knitters 
to reduce prices on spring staples has 
helped materially to make for confi- 
dence. Most significant in the current 
situation is the trend to future buying ; 
jobbers and retailers are placing orders 
for delivery six to eight weeks hence. 
Price pressure has eased considerably, 
and distress merchandise is less evident. 
The call for novelty hosiery lines in- 
creases steadily, volume centering on 
numbers made to retail at $1.65. While 
the silk mesh is most important there is 
a good demand for the lace stockings 
made from standard brand synthetic 
yarns. Mesh interest centers on medium- 
size designs, with large patterns second. 
Small effects seem to have faded from 
the picture as a volume _ proposition. 
Mill agents are writing such substantial 
orders for mesh lines that they talk of a 
possible shortage in quality merchandise 
later in spring. 

Production of staples is being closely 
watched by the larger companies and 
while some of the medium-sized units 
are running ahead of sales, the general 
stock situation is slightly better. Mesh 
stocks are low and orders take care ot 
most of the output. 

Movement of half-hose shows little 
change; there is fair demand for fancies 
to retail at 35c. and also for the 60c. 
and $1.00 lines. Mills regard the out- 
look for all lines as improved; the early 
Easter this year is expected to further 
help the situation. 


> 9 New Hosiery Colors Out 


Nine new colors will be portrayed 
the 1932 Spring Hosiery Card now in 
preparation, it has been announced by 
Margaret Havden Rorke, managing di- 
rector of the Textile Color Card Asso- 
ciation. 
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Raw Cotton Reports 
(Continued from page 49) 


the season to 4,934,000 against 4,445,000 
last year. This indicates an increase of 
11% for the five months this season, 
and, if this increase should prevail for 
the balance of the season, total world’s 
consumption would approximate 12.- 
225,000 bales compared with 11,113,000 
last year. Many think that the figures 
may be further increased by continued 
substitution of American cotton for In- 
dian, and one of the prominent handlers 
of East Indian cotton has estimated that 
the replacement of Indian by American 
may aggregate 1,600,000 bales, placing 
this season’s consumption of American 
at 13,500,000, which “with a little im- 
provement in trade might easily exceed 
14,000,000 bales.” 

Farm work as previously reported has 
been seriously delayed by wet weather 
while uncertainty in various directions 
has interferred with the plans of farmers 
regarding their acreage. A prominent 
Memphis bureau expresses the opinion 
that there will be a reduction of at least 
10% and possibly more than 20% in 
the area planted, while figures heard in 
other quarters ranged from about 10 to 
15%. This, of course, would seem 
hardly adequate to meet the situation 
arising from the present statistical posi- 
tion and the prevailing state of trade, 
but if the acreage reduction is accom- 
panied by a sharp decrease in the yield 
per acre, the crop might easily be pulled 
down well below next season’s prospec- 
tive world’s consumption. Meanwhile 
the trade seems inclined to go very 
cautiously on either side of the market, 
and unwillingness to follow advances is 
increased by the possibility of increased 
spot offerings as farmers begin to 
finance their coming production. 


* Quiet Market for 
Cotton Wastes 


OTTON waste dealers are doing a 

moderate amount of business and 
are hoping for better things in the near 
future, but movement in any large vol- 
ume is very generally believed to be de- 
pendent upon a resumption of more 
normal activities in the cotton industry 
and other industries where wastes are 
used. 

Spinnable materials continue to pro- 
vide the bulk of the interest, while the 
stuffing wastes and threads for machin- 
ing are extremely dull. Comber and 
strips are very steady in price due to 
the steady tone of the raw _ cotton 
market recently, but values of picker 
and fly and single spooler have tended 
in the buyer’s favor in recent week 
owing to the very large stocks available 
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¢Naumkeag Loss 
$50,734 for 1931 


HE Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co., 

Salem, Mass., reports a loss of $50,- 
734 for the year ended Nov. 30, 1931, 
iter all charges, as compared with a 
loss of $535,097 in the previous year. 

Sales for 1931 were 19,460,503 yd., 
valued at $5,895,004, against 20,335,881 
vd. valued at $7,162,267. Current as- 
sets are listed as $3,495,944 and current 
liabilities $475,307, leaving net quick 
of $3,020,638 which compares with $3,- 
392,758 for the previous year. 

At the annual meeting, Ernest N. 
Hood reported, in part, as follows: 

“Cotton textiles of all kinds are sell- 
ing at prices which are lower than are 
warranted by current commodity and 
manufacturing costs. However, these 
cotton goods prices are now so low and 
so unprofitable that it is a fair assump- 
tion that the next change in price will 
be upward, and such a change will very 
likely come as soon as the condition of 
general business definitely improves. 

“During the first six months of the 
fiscal year a manufacturing profit was 
made. Successive reductions in the 
selling price of our goods, which were 
made necessary by unrestrained compe- 
tition, with no comparable reduction in 
our costs, resulted in an operating loss 
during the second half year. 

Dividends were continued through 
the year, although not earned, but the 
quarterly rate was reduced to $1 per 
share beginning with the October quar- 
ter. These disbursements totalled $382,- 
438, which, together with the net loss 
of $50,733, reduced the surplus to $3,- 
181,426 from $3,614,598 a year ago.” 


CHARLTON Mitts SHows Loss 


The Charlton Mills, cotton goods, 
Fall River, Mass., showed a net loss of 
approximately $36,000, after allowance 
tor depreciation of $40,000, in the fiscal 
vear ended Dec. 26, 1931. Surplus ac- 
count at the close of the year stood at 
$711,000, a slight decrease from the pre- 
vious year. 


Monomac’s 1931 Loss SMALLER 


The Monomac Spinning Co., Law- 
rence, Mass., reports for the year ended 
Dec. 31, 1931 net loss of $75,099, after 
inventory write-off of $45,000. In 1930 
there was a net loss of $91,875, and in 
1929 a loss of $180,000. Poundage sales 
in 1931 were 24% larger than in the 
previous year, but dollar volume was 
2% less, owing to lower prices occa- 
sioned by a declining raw material mar- 
ket and intense competition. Current 
assets on Dec. 31, 1931, totaled $1,506,- 
204 and current liabilities $59,923, leav- 
ing net quick assets of $1,446,281, as 
compared with net quick of $1,527,875 
a year before. 


In commenting on results for the 
period, Treasurer John Bradlee stated 
that the company’s operating loss of 
$30,000 would have been considerably 
lower if the Lawrence strike had not 
taken place as the mill was forced to 
shut down for five weeks at a time when 
a considerable volume of business could 
have been booked. 


Lawton MILLs PROFIT 


The Lawton Mills Corp., Plainfield, 
Conn., reports operating profit of $43,- 
402 for the fiscal year ended Nov. 30, 
1931, after taxes, interest and deprecia- 
tion. This compares with a deficit of 
$139,901 for the previous year. After 
writing off inventory and bad debts to 
the extent of $34,838, the addition to 
capital was $8,565. 

It is stated that for the first time in 
history the company closed its fiscal 
year without any bank borrowings out- 
standing. Last year this item amounted 
to $470,000. Ratio of current assets 
to liabilities is 11 to 1, as compared 
with 24 to 1 last year. 


Tax ABATEMENT FoR Boottr MILLS 


A tax abatement of about $57,000 for 
1930 and 1931 has been granted the 
Boott Mills, Lowell, Mass., by the 
municipal assessors. This is the same 
amount as was awarded the company 
by the State Board of Tax Appeals for 
the year 1929. 


BELDING CorTICELLI, Ltp., CANADA 


Belding Corticelli, Ltd., Montreal, 
Canada, reports for the fiscal year ended 
Nov. 30, 1931, a net profit of $73,913, 
after depreciation, interest and sinking 
fund deductions, equal after preferred 
dividends, to $1.78 per share on the 
common stock. This compares with a 
net profit of $121,163, or $8.08 per com- 
mon share, reported in the same period 
for the preceding year. 


Contoocook’s LiguIpATING Loss 


Contoocook Mills Corp., Laconia, 
N. H., now in the process of liquida- 
tion, reports for the fiscal year ended 
Dec. 31, 1931, a loss from liquidation of 
$103,823, and loss from operations of 
$58,905. The balance sheet showed 
current assets of $77,998. 


FINANCIAL BREVITIES 


The Federal Knitting Mills Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, reports net profits after all 
charges, equal to $4.08 a share for 1931, 
against $3.53 a share for 1930. The 
relation of assets to liabilities is 11 to 1. 

Capital stock of the Gloversville Knit- 
ting Co., Gloversville, N. Y., was cut 
from $750,000 to $375,000, by reducing 
par from $100 to $50, at a recent special 
meeting of the stockholders. 

Directors of Guelph Carpet & Worsted 
Spinning Mills, Ltd., Guelph, Ontario, 
have deferred the dividend on common 
shares, ordinarily due Feb. 1, covering 
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the second quarter of the current fiscal 
year. Directors have declared the 
quarterly dividend of 13% on preferred. 


Boston Stock AUCTIONS 


The following sales of textile shares 
were made at auction, Jan. 21: 


Shares Mill Par Price 
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> Fall River Mill Stocks 


(G. M. Haffards & Co., Fall River) 
Bid Asked 
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Stevens Mfg. Co. (pfd.)...........000% 


» New England Textile Stocks 


Sale Bid Asked 
Ase: Mite: Ca, Pit... ceccess 50 45 oe 
DI kok tk vensins at aa es 
MOU ices cvcnsetnteos 18 16 19 
Associated Textile.......... 10 was 19 
| errr 60 9 ‘ 
Berkshire Associates, com... 12} 1 2 
Berkshire Associates, pfd.... 46} 6 " 
Bigelow-Sanford, com....... 14 a a 
WI ic ce knececdceese 802 40 45 
a ee 27 16 20 
Hamilton Woolen.......... 50 45 55 
eC iinanw swriaae eowan 7 5 
PN a5 5 weve sciauceiua 55 56 60 
Merrimack, com..........+ 3 3 6 
DRM CONN 6c ccceccecees 3 3 
EN ciaie ss ec onsaue 29 14 18 
ND id bw eeranentick 50 46 50 
Newmarket. .......cccccecs 5 8 W 
RUce a cain vented bawannas 45 35 40 
NLS. < dakdeiiaweKyss 46 9 : 
eo nabaean ¢.0a4au 30 34 37 
Plymouth Cordage......... 51 49 53 
oS rer 35 34 38 
INS cc ce Winaie wn. ccaes 8} 4 


” Textiles on N. Y. Exchanges 


The following shows the movements of the leading 
textile stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
and Curb for the week ended Jan. 26. 


Last Net 
High Low Sale Change 
Adams Millis........... 25 25 25 — } 
American Woolen....... 4 4} 4 + } 
American Woolen, pfd... 244 20 22 +1} 
Belding-Heminway...... 3 3 3 ae 
*Blumenthal............ 5t 5t t — i 
Botany Mills, A......... ; { ota 
Cannon Mills........... 18 17 173 wee 
Century Ribbon......... 6} 6 6} + } 
Collins & Aikman....... 8 8 8 - 4 
Consolidated Textile... .. i i ; eas 
oS eae 10} 10 10} + } 
Gotham Hosiery........ 9} 9 % + j 
Industrial Rayon........ 31k 28 29} + 4 
Kayser, Julius.......... 7? af 7# 60 —? 
TE Gs os os.wewae 28 26 28 +1} 
pre 1} 1 1} + 4 
Mohawk Carpet......... 103 8 94 aeee 
Munsingwear........... 123 10} 12 
Pacific Mills............ 10 8} 8 = 6—j 
Real Silk Hosiery........ 3k 3 34 
Wai tanks cast ean 23 24 24 06U— | 
United Piece Dye Works. 10§ 9 9 — 4} 
*Listed on Curb. 
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Rayon Trade Moves to Curb 
Weighting and Stretching 


PPOINTMENT of a committee to 

draw up specifications for the pur- 
chase or sale of rayon yarn and knitted 
cloth culminated a meeting of retail 
merchants, knitters and rayon yarn 
manufacturers which was called by the 
Retailers and Producers Standards Com- 
mittee for Rayon Merchandise and was 
held Monday, Jan. 25 at the Hotel New 
Yorker, New York City. The proposed 
specifications which are intended pri- 
marily to curb the adulteration and 
degradation of knitted rayon fabrics 
are to be presented for discussion at a 
second meeting of the group to be held 
on Feb. 8; if the specifications are ac- 
cepted at that meeting they will be trans- 
mitted to the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce with the recommendation that 
they be adapted by that department as 
trade practice standards. 

Major Benjamin Namm, vice-chair- 
man of the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association, presided at the meeting. 
Discussion of a specification designed 
to limit the amount of weighting in 
knitted rayon cloth, which was _ pre- 
pared by Frank Stutz, of the Better 
Fabrics Testing Bureau, emphasized the 
need for regulation of weighting, but 
brought out the opinion that further 
study of the problem was necessary be- 
fore satisfactory standards could be 
drawn up. 

It was also felt by several of the 
speakers that excessive stretching of 
rayon knit goods constituted as great an 
evil as weighting; and therefore that 
clauses regulating stretching should be 
included in any specifications which 
might be adopted. For this reason, the 
original proposal was withdrawn and a 
joint committee formed to investigate 
the matter more thoroughly and report 
at the next meeting. 

Speakers at the meeting included 
Samuel A. Salvage, president of the 
Viscose Co. who promised the help of 
his company in any move to improve 
standard of rayon fabrics, Hiram Rivitz, 
president of Industrial Rayon Corp., 
James Denham, of DuPont Rayon Co., 
and A. M. Tenney, of A. M. Tenney 
Associates, sales representatives of the 
Tennessee Eastman Co. The viewpoint 
of the knitters was presented by Dr. S. 
Reinhard, of Arcadia Knitting Mills, I. 
Rogosin, president of Beaunit Mills, 
Inc., Harry Gold, of Argus Knitting 
Mills, S. E. Segal of Eday Fabrics, A. 
Grodnick, president of Algro Knitting 
Mills, and Herbert Kallman, of Prince- 
ton Rayons, Inc. 

The committee to draw up specifica- 
tions comprises: Dr. Reinhard. of 
Arcadia Mills, I. Rogosin, Harry Gold, 
F. A. Tinklepaugh, of Well-Kalter Mfg. 
Co., Herbert Kallman, A. Grodnick, 
Frank Stutz, of the Better Fabrics Test- 
ing Bureau, of the N.R.D.G.A., A. 
Kushman, and Walter W. Moyer. 

Others present were: Rufus W. Scott, 
chairman of the executive committee 
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Tubize Chatillon Corp., B. M. May, 
vice-president, DuPont Rayon Co., 
S. R. Fuller, chairman of the board of 
the American Bemberg Corp., Jesse 
Ullman, Delaware Rayon Co., and J. A. 
Van Laer, American Enka Corp. 


> Plan Meeting to Draft 
Spun Rayon Standards 


Plans for a meeting of the spun rayon 
industry Feb. 9 to outline a standard 
numbering system for spun rayon yarns, 
have been made by the Silk Association 
of America, Inc., it is learned. Invita- 
tions have been sent out to the trade. 

In the invitation the proposed defi- 
nition for determining and designating 
the yarn number of spun rayon, which 
will come up at the meeting, is given 
as follows: 

“Spun Rayon Yarn Number—Ameri- 
can System. 

“The number of 840-yard hanks con- 
tained in one pound avoirdupois (7,000 
grains) of the yarn at standard con- 
ditions. 

“The count of folded or plied yarns 
is that of the singles yarn from which 
they are spun. 

“The system on which the yarn is 
spun may be designated by use of the 
letter ‘C’ for cotton system, ‘W’ for 
worsted system, and ‘S’ for spun silk 
system. 

“Thus 60/2c. ply spun rayon is two 
ends of 60 singles spun rayon, spun on 
the cotton system, twisted together.” 


> Col. C. F. H. Johnson Guest 
of Philadelphia Wool & 


Textile Association 


A monthly dinner meeting of the Phil- 
adelphia Wool & Textile Association 
was held Friday, January 29, at the 
Downtown Club, Public Ledger Bldg. 
The meeting was very largely attended 
by representative members of the indus- 
try. Col. Chas. F. H. Johnson, presi- 
dent of the Botany Worsted Mills, 
Passaic, N. J. was the guest speaker. 
His subject was “The Future of the 
Textile Industry.” 


> Textile Chemists Discuss 
Consumer Problems 


A discussion of consumer problems 
with relation to the finisher, dyer, and 
printer featured the January meeting 
of the New York Section, American 
Association of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists, held Friday evening. Jan. 22. 
The two speakers, E. Philbin de Got, 
sales manager eastern district, for Beld- 
ing-Heminway Co. and Irving Kurash, 
of the Aywon Dress Co., stressed the 
need of consumer standards and out- 
lined some of the difficulties encountered 
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by the manufacturers of silk piece go. |s 
and dresses. Mr. de Got stated that 
standards, for the most part, are set by 
the retailer rather than by the ultimate 
consumer. Mr. Kurash, on the other 
hand, emphasized particularly the spe- 
cific problems encountered by the manu- 
facturer of garments. 

Undue shrinkage of silk fabrics, 
change in shade of dyed or printed goo:'s 
upon washing or dry cleaning, and poor 
fastness to perspiration were among tlic 
more glaring defects mentioned. A: 
other problem which has been particu- 
larly marked in the last few months ; 
the propensity toward creasing exhibite: 
by weighted silk fabrics. Open discus- 
sion followed the presentation of thes: 
two papers. 

P. J. Wood, president of the associa 
tion, called attention to the fact that ii 
retailers and consumers of fabrics were 
better acquainted with the fastness 
qualities of dyes and would demand 
only those shades which can be pro- 
duced with dyestuffs having the highest 
fastness properties many of the diffi- 
culties now encountered would  b 
eliminated. Mr. Wood also pointed 
out the fallacy in continually beating 
down prices and still expecting the 
highest quality of product. Robert H 
Gaede, chairman of the local section, 
presided at the meeting, which was held 
in the Chemists’ Club, New York. 
About 40 members and guests of the 
association attended the informal dinner 
which preceded the technical session. 


> W. R. Bell Succeeds P. S. 
Newell with Textile Merchants 


At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Association of Cotton Textile 
Merchants of New York held Jan. 28, 
the following officers were elected to 
serve for the ensuing year: president, 
Walter S. Brewster, Pacific Mills: 
vice-president, Magruder Dent, Joshua 
L. Baily & Co.; treasurer, Henry C. 
Taylor, Taylor, Clapp & Beall; secre- 
tary, W. Ray Bell. 

Charles D. W. Halsey, George P. 
Ray and George Walcott were appointed 
to serve with the president and vice- 
president as an executive committee. 

Perry S. Newell, who has been secre- 
tary of the association since 1920, pre- 
sented his resignation and asked that 
it become effective immediately on ac- 
count of his continued ill health. His 
successor, W. Ray Bell, was for many 
vears with Cannon Mills, Inc., and re- 
cently executive vice-president of the 
Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc. 


> Durene Cotton Mesh 
Piece Goods Offered 


Three new durene cotton meshes are 
being introduced by the Worcester Knit- 
ting Co., Worcester, Mass., for spring 
piece goods department promotion. 
These fabrics are also attracting a strong 
interest among several leading cutters. 
The patterns stress the interest in diago- 
nals, horizontal stripes, eyelets and dots. 
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> Retailers Convene 
\. Y. Monday 


Numerous matters of interest to tex- 
tile manufacturers will come up for 
ration at the annual convention 


in 


‘ons! 

of the National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation, Which will open Monday at the 
Pennsylvania Hotel, New York City; 
the convention concludes Friday, Feb. 5, 
\t the first general session, Monday 


evening, Dr. Lewis H. Haney, director 


of the Bureau of Business Research, 
New York University, will discuss the 
current economic situation in its rela- 
tion to the merchant. Design copyright 


legislation and its significance to re- 
rs will be the theme of an address 
by Lew Hahn, chairman of _ the 
\.R.D.G.A. committee on design copy- 
right legislation, Tuesday morning. 
Standards of business practice gov- 


erning manufacturer-retailer relation- 
ships in the ready-to-wear industry 
will be a topic of open discussion at the 


meeting Tuesday afternoon of the Mer- 
‘handi Managers’ __ Division. On 
Thursday afternoon the Piece Goods and 
Domestics Divisional meeting will dis- 
uss “problems of 1932 in piece goods 
that lend themselves for solution through 
‘ooperative efforts of manufacturer and 


retailer”; representatives of manufactur- 
ers and of retailers will present their 
respective viewpoints. A fashion show 
oncludes the convention. 


’Boston Wool Receipts 


Receipts of domestic and foreign 
wools at Boston, also imports at 
Philadelphia and New York for the 
veek ended Jan. 23, based upon data 
compiled by Dept. of Agriculture, follow : 

Week 
Ended 
Jan. 23 

lomest ; 496,000 
Foreign .. 994,000 

1,490,000 
AT 


-— Total to Date— 
1932 1931 


4,728,000 3,486,000 
3,181,000 4,534,000 


7,909,000 8,002,000 


PRINCIPAL PORTS 
994,000 3,181,000 4,534,000 
597,000 2,845,000 2,672,000 
914,006 2,412,000 3,341,000 


2,505,000 8,438,000 10,547,000 





IMPORTS 
Boston 


Philadelphia 
New York 


Total 


rr ae 
Federal Commission 
Approves Outerwear Rules 


the ‘rade practice rules for the 
snitted outerwear industry which were 
iresente’ to the Federal Trade Com- 
ission )y the National Knitted Out- 
\ssociation at a meeting in 
icago. Nov. 21, 1929, have been ap- 
roved the commission, with some 

rd and were made public on 
rsd of this week. The rules 
puclished in TExTILE Wortp on 
1929, 
in le, in its new form, will be 
mule: ted officially by the commis- 
'v and then will be made avail- 
e knitted outerwear industry 
nce with the procedure. 
mmission reworded some of 
tions and divided them into 
QT S 
rules, approved by the com- 
s rules,” relate to practices 


such as false branding of products; false 
advertising ; price discrimination; secret 
payment of rebates; selling goods below 
cost; and shipping goods on consign- 
ment without bona fide orders. 

Group II rules, accepted by the com- 
mission as “expressions of the trade,” 
relate to the practice of usurping de- 
signs or styles; terms of sale; individual 
freedom in establishing prices; arbitra- 
tion, and a committee on trade practices. 

In announcing the action of the com- 
mission, the outerwear association also 
announced that a meeting and dinner 
of the board of directors of their body 
would be held Feb. 4 at the Hotel 
McAlpin, New York City. 


> December Rayon Imports 


Hit New Low 


Only 35,607 Ib. of rayon yarns and 
filaments were imported into the United 
States during December, 1931—the 
smallest quantity for any month since 
the beginning of the impetus in syn- 
thetic fibers. This brings the total for 
the year 1931 to 2,063,287 Ib., as against 
5,778,027 in 1930, and 16,222,545 Ib. in 
the record vear 1927. The December 
figures follow: 





Yarns 
France..... 3,862 3,967 
CE ck da veasenane 9,239 5,912 
Netherlands............... 19,580 9,889 
32,681 19,768 
Spun Yarn and Thread 
is 4.0 Fi w a alnié ws Wiel 66 70 
eS re 2,702 
IE Sie wide den snwess 16 96 
Unied Kingdom............. 129 382 
2,545 3,250 
Filaments including artificial horsehair 
United Kingdom... . 215 190 
Switzerland......... 440 615 
France..... 201 281 
Germany..... 2,070 1,765 
2,926 2,851 
Waste 
Canada... 4,231 124 
ee ; seoee Toe 1,224 
Germany........ oe 800 
DIR i a osc Neeeaeewn 962 250 
Switzerland. . : Sen ee 1,626 154 
34,434 2,552 
Cut or Staple Fiber 
BRS ae as 3% 49,800 13,927 
jyermany..... 847 307 
France....... 992 347 
Switzerland 1,190 368 
52,829 14,949 


> Correction 


The bedspreads, draperies and novelty 
jacquard fabrics produced by the Bur- 
lington Mills, Inc., are handled exclu- 
sively by one division in charge of J. B. 
Yates, manager, instead of A. E. Ruff 
as erroneously stated on page 25 of 
TEXTILE Wor -p for Jan. 23, 1932. The 
assistant manager of this division is 
W.S. Horne. Retail sales are handled 
by A. E. Ruff, formerly with Marshall 
Field & Co. 


” Bemberg Mesh Gloves Offered 


Slip-on six button length street gloves 
in mesh of Bemberg, lined with silk 
milanese in contrasting colors, are in- 


> Wholesale Institute 
To Admit Manufacturers 


Textile and other manufacturers who 
rate classes “A” to “C” in the Whole- 
sale Dry Goods Institute classification 
of selling policies, will be invited to be- 
come associate members of the insti- 
tute. This was decided upon Wednesday 
at the annual convention of the institute 
held at the New Yorker Hotel, New 
York City. A special committee of the 
institute stipulated that the admission 
of manufacturers to members would in 
no way obligate wholesalers to buy from 
member-manufacturers, nor would manu- 
facturers be restricted from selling to 
non-member wholesalers. 

Clarence King, of the E. W. King 
Co., Bristol, Tenn., was elected presi- 
dent of the institute, succeeding W. M. 
G. Howse, of the Johnston & Larimer 
Dry Goods Co., Wichita, Kan. John A. 
Waldo, of the Farley Harvey Co., Bos- 
ton, was made first vice-president; 
Robert M. Adair, Jones Witter & Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, second vice-president, 
and I. M. Parsons, John E. Hurst & 
Co., Baltimore, third vice-president. 


Business News 


Texto Products Co. 
Appoints Sales Agent 


The Texto Sales Co., Bristol, Va., has 
been organized to act as sales agents for 
the Texto Products Co., Chicago, manu- 
facturers of scouring, bleaching and other 
finishing products for textile mills. 


Reed & Prince Licensed 
by Dardelet 


Reed & Prince Mfg. Co., Worcester, 
Mass., has been licensed by the Dardelet 
Threadlock Corp. to manufacture and sell 
bolts, nuts, and screws threaded with the 
Dardelet self-locking thread. 


Westinghouse Promotes 


H. C. Thomas 


H. C. Thomas has been appointed assist- 
ant to general works manager of the West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. He is being 
advanced from the position of director of 
manufacturing stocks, which appointment 
was received in September, 1929. 


W. J. Reeder Appointed Manager 
of St. Louis Branch Office of 
Bailey Meter Co. 


Bailey Meter Co., Cleveland, Ohio, an- 
nounces the appointment of W. J. Reeder 
as manager of its St. Louis branch office. 
This appointment fills the vacancy made 
by the death of C. J. Prendergast, which 
resulted from injuries received in a build- 
ing collapse at Paoli, Ind., a short time ago. 

For the last seven years, Mr. Reeder 
has been connected with the Chicago 
branch office of the Bailey Meter Co., 
where he has had a wide experience in 
the solution of metering, controlling and 


troduced for ‘alm Beach wear by regulating problems. 

Larom & Russo, New York. Neutral Mr. Reeder will be assisted by J. R. 

tones—white, beige, biscuit, maize, and Buss, who has been located in the St. 

brown—are used in the mesh. Louis district for the last four years. 
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OTATIONS 


at close of business, Jan. 27, 1932 
Prices cover average qualities unless otherwise stated 





Cotton Goods 





Cotton Yarn 


CARDED (Average Quality) 











Jan. 27 Jan. 20 7. ¥ | Double Carded 2c.—4c., higher according to quality COMBED PEELER (Average Quality) 
PRINT CLOTHS SINGLE SKEINS OR TUBES (Warp Twist) TWO-PLY—(Knitting Twist) Cones 
27 -in., 64x60, 7.60 2c. 2c. 3ic. 4s to 8s... $0.13 Ree orate 90:16 | sae... $0. 25 6D 2 2c $0.38 - .39 
38}-in., 64x60, 5.35 Sic. 3§-3%e. Sic. | 10s........ = 552 24s... ae ae ES ee - .26 70s-2...... - .50 
39 -in., 68x72, 4.75 4he. 4he. 6 IRN. <i ciao - .13} DOR ac knae = sin | aes. a B0s-2...... 7a 
39 -in., 72x76, 4.25 5c. 4j-5e. eee - .14} Ps aca's%s = 5) 1 eee... = 2. Oie.?.<... : - .85 
39 -in., 80x80, 4.00 53-5ic. 51-Sic. 7i-8c. BOR ccssaes - .15 40s ex. qual. - .28 a7... ein a5 100e-2...... .95 -1,.03 
BROWN SHEETINGS TWO-PLY SKEINS AND TUBES 
: ; . : \Be-2 ee gi $0. 13, 2ée-2 ait $0. 18-0. 184 WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES 
36-in., 56x60, 4.0 ec. te. ic ee ee a -. OE ican ns — : ‘ . ‘ 
36-in. 48x48, 3.00 dic. 44-44. bic. | 128-2...... - 114 368-2 = TWO-PLY—(Warp Twist) 
37-in., 48x48, 4.00 4c. 4c. 53-Sic. | 148-2...... —- .14} oe - .26 
GE. yp 0d - .15 40s-hi.brk. . - .28 
CO ee 15 - .16 Es nes — .34 ~s eer ".2 a Sakae =.= +* 
AJAMA CHECK ROB sa sees 7- .17 RS cS aces - .37 Te o. Wii bans : -. 
PARA i —s peian's 3 = ‘. s cenue’s ‘2 - ‘< 
’ 0. 7 r Q 40s- — ,32 Pm beccece 6 
36}-in., 72x80, 4.70  43—4}e. 43-4}. 5]-6c. SINGLE WARPS nee? 7. é . <= 
36 -in., 64x60, 5.75 3}-2}c. —3}-34e. Ee OW ccwcck $0.13 OO $0.17 | 300-2...... .33- .35 1008-2... -95 -1.02 
ys ak + a -. a ee -. . 
| ee = ste “SR wennion - 
MISCELLANEOUS bee ~ ie ‘0s ex.qual. - “3B haha 
, Disarcsce 15 - 15} SINGLES 
Drills, 37-in., 3 yd.. 4ic} 4ic: 7c. 12s 0. 183 30s 0. 26 
Denims, 2.20...... 94c 94c. I14c. TWO-PLY WARPS rs $0. 19° gated 283- | 29 
Tickings, 8 o2...... i2¢ 12 ©. 15 c. vcem | eens ~ ER Boos one i-. 
eeeieeeteke bie te. Fyc, | 86-2...... $0.13 24-2... $0.173-0.18 | 16s...00. 2: = 219% 408.0222. 29 - 230 
re meget ae me 108-2... 6 Bie... Resse || Makes - 132 
hams, 27-in...... 4c. 6he: Bc, | 12-2...... 14 PEE 50 .19 — .20 eee - .21 SEE 38 — .40 
- SPB S600 143 40s-2 ordin — .26 ae - .23 ea 50 — .52 
16s-2...... sun DBs cons - .34 is Seaw nie - .25 Pbiakssens 60 — .63 
208-2... .15 - .16 MOOS: sexes - .37 
: elles ait et sgt 3. : 
Cotton Waste 8s-2 and 4-ply skeins a 12; white, 13; MERCERIZED CONES—(Combed, Ungassed) 
heii taks eta ie DE 5 scin% $0. 363-0. 384 NON o<05.6% $0.90 | 
ME, cinicsutivadusanciess 2 - 6} HOSIERY CONES (Frame Spun) 308-2...... .38 — .40 1008-2... 1.15-1.25 
ee a ee rrr 5 —- 5h Ris Siew hers $0.13 BOs caine Be eS See -40 — .42 SFE 6 asec 1.50-1.60 
he os ean eaiedges 43-5 | 10s.. -.o mm. See Paeee....: 142 - 144 OOS dived 151-152 
Ls NO, ican oboe aicde Ee ee eee - .13} 26s. Seles 18 O62. sissc -42}- .44} Ess s-ehases - .56 
Choice willowed picker...............06 Be en oa cae os - .14 30s tying... 183- .19 SOa-2..00% .45 -— .47 a's: n Viale 3% .61—- .64 
Pc chS iL iniwseaiaw nue ee hw em 6} - 73 | 168........ - .14} 30s reg. ... a ee se =~ .52 BS 5A a6 bts .70—- .73 
SR LPOEOMA.. i6c56 eka Seb bese Eee ee S| ee - .15 30sex.qual. .21 -— .22 | 70s-2...... 64 — .66 Ee .80— .83 
White spooler (single).................- 434 -— 43 | aa 15 — .15} ae - .26 Ds aes “ae 5a ee ee 92- .% 
Cotton Prices and Statistics 
COTTON STATISTICAL DATA ens SPOT FLUCTUATIONS AND STOCKS 
(Fluctuations of Futures) MOVEMENT INTO SIGHT Jan. Jar. This Last 
Closed _ For Week Closed _Net This Year Last Year| Markets 20 27 Sales Week Year 
Jan.21 High Low Jan. 27 Ch’ge | Week............... 313,000 120,000 | Galveston... 6.55 6.55 4,053 1,022,173 666,74! 
January 6.62 6.65 6.59 3 :S SMES coca x ckuu eek 11,156,000 10,753,000 | New Jrleans 6.61 6.58 13,068 1,025,457 779,003 
February 6.63 6. 63 6.58 6.55 —.08 Mobile..... 6.20 6.20 4,757 223,918 192,076 
March.. 6.71 6.74 6.63 6.64 —.07 WORLD VISIBLE SUPPLY Savannah... 6.53 6.49 2,648 305,953 .326,157 
April 6.77 6.77 6.70 6.71 —.06 One Norfolk..... 6.58 6.64 131 69,043 94,551 
May 6.86 6.90 6 +4 eH — 2 Jan. 22 Year Ago eta York... 6 it 6.70 a oerans Teer 
J ne 6.94 6.94 6.86 6. sm c — ‘ J.8.* Augusta.... 6 6.44 .3,132 133,896 116,1 
vy 7.04 7.07 6.95 6.98 —.06 | \ierior towns and ports ote oor 00) Toscoue | Memphis... 5.90 5.95 $5,772 473,397 372,825 
August 7.43 7.11 7.02 7.05 06 Afloat to and at ports of Orient "806 000 "350,000 St. Louis sae Me Be ee 15,445 
eptember 7.18 7.18 7.10 _" 7: - . ; ieee hihi : a: 6.50 6.50 22,325 1,660,739 1,433,626 
October 7.26 7.30 7.18 | — Tots Jallas. 6.10 6.10 44,751 44,827 18,842 
Nosembber rms Ge ee ee 5 9,315,000 ‘S008,000 
December..... 7.42 7.46 7.36 6.36 —.06]_. Decrease + Decrease DIFFERENCES ON AND OFF MIDDLING 
January, 1933 7.49 7.41 A. | ee Change during week 41,000 59,000 WHITE GRADES 
* ; t OF ( 4 Y Pp \ c 
SPOT FLUCTUATIONS FOR WEEK pnmenaneinnh to how Tart. Mem- Mont- Au- Aver 
(Middling) FORWARDINGS TO MILLS OF WORLD Dallas phis gomery gusta age 
“a aoe nen ——This Year— ——Last Year——. | M.F...... 0.65f a3t «8©0.75¢ 6.75% 0.727 
York Orleane ee Week Season Week Season al : aot : 4 ‘T . 63+ ‘ = 
aii Mit 55 | No. States, U.S. 23,000 449,000 17,000 467,000 | G.M.... - 40 -4 -45¢  .44t  42 
coe sag alla et -< 2-23 | So. States, US. 85,000 2,630,000 61,000 2,306,000 ae “i, tas | OEE 
Saturday, Jan.23..... 6 5 5.50 : o> sire a : é “" 
pene = FS ae ore 5 54 Total U.S..— 108,000 3,079,000 78,000 2,773,000 | I-M-...-. «50% - 308 -55* 50% 60" 
Tuesday, Jan. 26 6.70 6.63 5.53 | Great Britain 30,000 596,000 14.000 '446,000 | 5:G.O. ‘a she ¢ao tie. «ae 
Roker Son SF 6 70 6 38 5.54 | Continent. 91,000 1,679,000 57,000 1,817,000 | G-9..-. -00* = 1.00* 1.25% 1.25% 1.27 
, sinininariie —— a ' 122,000 1,545,000 26,000 620,000 
FOREIGN COTTONS Yanada anc hh y IGE 
a other America 3,000 109,000 4,000 126,000 TERA Ti 
xe} Pr | Ch — Oe G.M.... 0. 30* 0.25% 0.30* 0.31* 0. 29* 
Alexandria Exchange, Jan. 26. 1ange Total foreign las .45* . 40* .45* . 44* .47* 
Mar. Sak ae 13.15 countries... 246,000 3,929,000 101,000 3,009,000 | M **... .65* . 50* .65* . 50* .67* 
* l oe ’ ate 10.70 +0.18 World total 354,000 7,008,000 179,000 5,782,000 | S.L.M.. 1.00* . 90* 1. 00* . 88* 1.03* 
Jf ‘eb. S ) > 3 s0sto 4aVbony . 5* . * . * ° * + 
ao EXPORTS FROM UNITED STATES — aa RT eee 
Fully good fair Sak (No. 38) : ; 12.60 Total 226,000 4,596,000 99,000 4,341,000 . a wr 
Fully good fair to good Uppers (No. 10) 10.25 YELLOW STAINED 
(By Anderson, Clayton & Co.) AVERAGE PRICE FEB-MAR., SHIPMENT | G.M..... 0.65* 0.60* 0.65% 0.50* 0.68" 
a : TCE 7 EIN y P ** * * * 
Foreign cottons F. O. B. New York, Cents HARD WESTERN COTTON ae. uae eee ane “os toe 
Peruvian Tanguis Strict Middling 17} F.o.b. New England 
eruvis ima No, | | ; : 
Scns eene 12 Middling St. Middling BLUE STAINED 
Peruvian Full Rough..................00. 17 NEM Code oe ees h Rane 8i- Bic. 83- 9c. | G.M.** 0.65** 0.35* 0.65* 0.50* 0.66 
Sitio Wiebe INO. 8 .s sc cs oda swsaceavs 10 SURMN cucd eons Gh et ioe nae o 83- Ie. 9i— 93, S.M.** 1.00* . 85* 1.00* . 88* 1.02 
RE ones oSinnceekactendstasewss Fite bP heie, o i555 csxeceascss. 93-103c. 104-11e. | Mo"* 0. 1.35* 1.10* 1.35" 1.25% 1.394 
Indis Smooth a Le ree hae ss ee 6} to 7} Ij-in ; 12}-13}e. 133-14}c. | **Crades not deliverable on contract. 
(By Bruns-Nordeman Co.) Basis on New York, March, 6.65. | Off Middling. t n Middling 
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0. 29* 
.47* 
.67* 
1.03* 
1.41* 


0. 68* 
wr 
1. 42* 


0.66 
1.39 








Wool 


OHIO, PENNSYLVANIA AND WEST VIRGINIA 
(IN GREASE) 


Fine delne.. e 24 -$0. a § blood... . $0.23 -0.24 
Fine eclthg.. .20- .21 1 blood... vat = .a8 
} blood..... .23 - .24 
TEXAS AND CALIFORNIA 
(CLEAN BASIS) 

Pi i eee re re -. a —0.56 
California, Northern, .......c0cscescees — .48 
PULLED—EASTERN (CLEAN BASIS) 
A.A.........$0.58 -$0.60 B-Super...$0.43 -0.45 
A-Super..... .48- .50 C-Super... .38- .42 


MONTANA, IDAHO AND WYOMING 
(CLEAN BASIS) 


RTE. ois cna Seuaieues Oonweeaes oh $0.57 -0.59 
ERNE GAs Sack aes we xiaehbae ee .53 - .55 
Pine Amd ROO MOUUM. «ics civics ccs oe 
PIS «Ses ola encs.4 PAR Cee ws eines -48 — .50 
SME Ta sade ehricen s Sade ha lbaer awa 41 - .43 
MOHAIR—DOMESTIC 
CE ay iota os Lea eka RG $0.25 -0.28 
EINES (ang. g cao as Gao be Ra O Rn Oe .32 - .35 
MOHAIR FOREIGN (IN BOND) 
SONG TOI VMOU S55 ic 5 950 05's 556 sc $0.17 -0.21 
ODS DR ce ke vata seepeswe i eeawue si 18 - .2) 


FOREIGN CLOTHING AND COMBING 
(CLEAN BASIS IN BOND) 


Australia: 
Pe ea ak a ees a hs a ewe eae $0.40 -0. 42 
My ic ier cla hd terrace Win eek wre BTM Ie eb no Aah eek bie <a = ae 
Rls cine sisi Sana wena wees SS .28- .W 

(IN GREASE) 

Montevideo: 
MN ccna doc cies NG Oe he KAR SRKA TSR OES $0.17 -0.18 
MS Sx bea e se SAA ERAT -16- .17 
Mc SUN. chee hee eanan etwas aa hae wee AS = 

Buenos Aires: 
ss oa ako witsaas sae eoeeweun ee $0.10 -0.11 
SSRN a eniinaseastawasdasens aauxe .09 - .10 
FOREIGN CARPET (GREASE BASIS IN BOND) 
RN I nao so se OTe eS Aw $0.19 -0.20 
Chains Fore ING, Uo oc vik 6 cee ceiccsts 12— 13 
ee ye Sree ere err eer lt - .12 
I 5, 655s Ste Shee eae a awe 12- .13 
CNS Sees oa Ric ao wn Wea e bles .09 — .10 
a -oteh black face (nominal)............. -14- .16 

Mast India: KanGanar. ........scccscees 15 - .16 
Vican'’r.... arr ine heme the CE a ar 19 — .20 
PB via OKRA ewe coher cna eneee 19 - .20 





Silk Yarns 


THROWN SILK (60 day basis) 
Prices Nominal 





Worsted Yarns 


ENGLISH SYSTEM WEAVING 


SE ng nc awe Ode Dn oncsveteaeys $0.75 
SE eh Lad Sn 4. cn: 96: aaa Gao a a - .80 
I Sas a4. 7 GaN 4 WS a6 1 Kee RN CR rE 823-— .85 
Phas csdik a tas eed a4 c-emabeenainn — .87} 
seein aa iane G4 se Raw see 923-— .95 
Nixa us kiciyeia win Wass Sk die Ra ee Oe .974-1.00 
2-30s 64s fancy mixes.................. 1.25 -1.27} 
(Single yarns 5c. less than above) 
Sas. sahasioetes ee necieet es 1.05 
ME cs ie Ck pains ¥aa0<e amepen a ake -1.20 
PN cc Aen cuca keane ce cawmatnes 1. 274-1. 32} 
he a ai a ale dpa aaa <0 OMe Oa 1.40 -1.45 
MT aw aigh 4. h< When. o 4s Cas ek 1.824-1.85 
ENGLISH SYSTEM KNITTING 
OT ees ee $0.70 — .72} 
POs och cisvecuccconeacaes .72} 
I ins:s 0G .t0esevecnscecaeees - .75 
es or ccskckeacedaecenn ce .924- .95 
PE NE ike sdciin oweceecueeceen -1.00 
eT eas bon cei otecseaqemame 1.123-1.15 
Sem Rn. 6 va cec kee sécecceasaas - .90 
I- 18s, Eanes Gi 404s shaker eee .90 — 924 
(Oil yarns 174c. less) 
FRENCH SYSTEM 
eR Ga, chao hia eo aa s oceaoe oa 974-1.00 
PM Onan wanccedicn kan os KaN GS Ea 1.02}-1.05 
Be OR eee ee 1.25 -1.27} 
hc bovine ie Scene eas 1.05 -1.07} 
1-30s, 66s, Warp Re ahi arle dsc pl ae naire 1. 12$-1.15 
Ee UI, 6 oc on eecdnceecsdawees 1.15 -1. 173 
2-30s, 64s, PE v.00 arden sean as 1. 324-1.35 
eG MOU so 5 oc ha0 ov eae He%n 1. 27}-1.30 
Ret ay tre saa Jaewenn sean 1.423-1. 47} 
IN a Sac a aereded ound <xnes Qeau’ 1.45 -1.50 
en ee eae 1.75 -1.80 
EY io 5 rk oan a ek aie écts ae ewae 1.90 -1.95 
FRENCH SPUN MERINO WHITE 
1-30s, 50-50-58s on cops.............6-: $0.90 - .95 
1-40s, 50-50-60s on cops................ 1.00 -1 02} 
1-40s, 50-50-64s on cops...............- 1.02}-1.05 
1-40s, 50-50-64s Australian cops......... 1.10 -1.15 


Solid color, 35e. ‘additional. 


New York Top Futures 


Closed —For Week—. Closed Net 


Underwear mixes, 3 to 5c 


Jan. 20 High Low Jan. 26 Ch'ge 
January..... 68.00 68.00 68.00 ..... ere 
ee. 71.00 71.00 66.90 67.00 —4.00 
March.. 68.00 68.00 68.00 68.60 ...... 
Nossa aa 68.00 68.00 68.00 68.00 ..... 
ES ks seuss 68.00 68.50 68.00 68.00 .... 
ee 68.00 68.50 68.00 68.50 +0.50 
July 68.50 68.50 68.00 68.50 ...... 
August...... 68.50 69.00 67.50 69.00 +0.50 
September... 68.50 69.00 68.50 69.00 +0 50 
October...... 68.50 69.00 68.50 69.00 +0.50 
November... 68.50 69.00 68.50 69.00 +0.50 
December.... 68.50 69.00 68.50 69.00 +0.50 


Tops and Noils 


TOPS —BOSTON 


ONG 5 5.5 5 il wa Gnaneereees bau $0.78 -0.79 
Half-blood (60-62s) -70 - .73 
High } blood (58s) -66 — .68 
ear # blood (56s)... .60 — .62 
Low # blood.. ‘iia .57 -— .58 
High 4 blood (50s)... sat = .33 
46s S. A. and N. Z... .55 — 57 
ako NZ -50 — .52 
40s S. A. and N. Z -46 — .48 





TOPS — BRADFORD, ENG. (JAN. 22) 





Fine (70s)......... 254d i bid. (56s)....... 18d 
Fine (64).......... 24d ae 134d 
} bid. (60s)........ 23 d ross-bred (46s)... 104d 

NOILS — BOSTON 
Weis acs $0.32 -$0. 3 High } bld.. “% 27 - 28 
Half-bld.... .30- . Low noils.. 21 23 
Aver. # bld.. .27 - "3 Medium 
Fine colored. .30- .31 colored... .22- .24 

Wool Substitutes 
WOOL WASTE 

Rss ns ci nd'ccacsva ceneawes $0.57 — .60 
Ns 60'S aw 4d dere bin deen an -40 — .43 
Hard ends, fine white..................- .42 — .44 
Hard ends, } blood white............... .30 -— .32 
Hard ends, fine colred................5. .18 -— .20 
Hard ends, medium colored............. <= cee 
PT ccchasxceeswtednesee .23 -— .25 
ee 24 - .26 


OLD WOOLEN RAGS (GRADED FOR MFRS.) 


Merinos, coarselight.................. $0.04}-0.05 
DeN TUR IEE. 2g. ge ov a eeeecceees .02}-— .03 
OS re .08}3-— .094 
a ho ard a aera eed axl die .044— .05 
eo are gis bie wre emcee i do bare .04}—- .05 
I Pa a a .07}- .08 
MN i id aw. devin vik ROG habe .21 .22 
OE OEE a are re .08 — .08} 
Pee IE OOII kk. ccccecctencedees< .08)- .09 
I so ois 44 d-n o's eadeeneaues .034-— .04 
oi bi bathed aanadad .05 — .054 
ND is as ceca vancksiebitaees .054- .06 





Raw Silk 


(60 Day Terms. Spot Goods) 


NATIONAL RAW SILK EXCHANGE 





Prices Nominal Close Forthe Week Close Net 
Japan organzine, 2 thd. spec. gd. XX sk 85% $3.35 : . . 
Japan organzine, 2 thd. grand sk. 83%... . oer > eB 13/15 _ 20/22 Jan. 20 High Low Jan. 26 Ch’ge 
Japan orpanaing, Z oe. = rae a. Nien 4 " White White Yellow soutey ‘ee ; - ; . y . ve ye 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. gd. XX bob. 83%......... am Ss 87%..... 2.45 -: : ebruary..... . . ‘ ; -0. 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. sp. crack. bob. 81% eee 3.05 super Grand. 46, %. 25 +. 2° a 7 DEMO. 0 00 scx Loe fee Be he 0.03 
Japan grenadine, 4 thd. sp. grand singles, 87% 4.20 Grand XX, 83%...... 2.10 2.00 2.05 BE iiees< ize) 60.8 URL Oe 46 
Japan grenadine, 3 thd. 90%..............4. 5.20 Special Crack, 81% 1.95 2.00 2.05 | May......... 1.78 1.81 1.75 1.76 —0.02 
Canton crepe, 3 and 4 thd. 14/lé0n bobbins... 2.30 Crack XX, 78%....... 1.85 1.95 2.00 ee la OF LD ta 0.01 
Hosiery tram, 3 thd. Japan 90%............. 4.10 Extra Extra, 73% ee 1.80 : ot MO acesacens 1.77 1.8) 74 61.26 0.01 
Hosiery tram 5 thd, Japan, 85%............. A Best Extra, 68%...... 1.70 August....... 1.77, 1.82 1.74 1.76 0.01 
Hosiery tram, crack XX 78%............00. 2.85 September : 1.78 1.73 1.78 
SPUN SILK YARNS (Terms: net 30) Canton filature, new style, 14/16............. $1.65 Total number of bales, 2,200. Total approximate 
/ Canton filature, new style, 20/22............. 1.60 value, $570,570.00. Trading unit crack XX 13 15 
40/2 $3.10 60/2 $3.45 
Cee et oes 3.30 B87 0 occ ec ca 2.35 | Tussah filature, 8cocoon............eeeeeee -90 | white 78%. 
Domestic Rayon Rayon Waste 
NITRO-CELLULOSE PROCESS 
VISCOSE PROCESS First Second First Second Soe eves ped IN St ce ¢ ate gis a ocd $0. 13-$0 7 
‘ . UE Sth Shand & tory) wl elge lew ° 
Denier Filament First Second Denier Qual. Qual. Denier Qual. Qual. Bleac all teved maahe WMT os icnacue., ‘ 09° 
30 Bn weer cccccess $2.25 ea 75.. $1.35 $1.25 150....$0.75 $0.72 Bleached thread waste (misc.)........... 06 .07 
50 SO eee ea 1.35 $1.25 100.... 1.05 95 W75.... 75 72 Colored thread waste.................. 03 .04 
75 DE.  kecioxautacens 1. 20 1.10 125....  .95 85 CUI os ova i cainedaiaccacrets 03- .04 
100 18-40 1.00 .90 
125 36-50 90 80 CUPRAMMONIUM PROCESS CONVERTED RAYON WASTE 
150 30 sae .70 Fila- Fila- 
150 24-44 ‘ vd “ 3 Denier ment Price Denier ment Price a hed i SAG ain: Asap nate 2% amie Wears $0. ‘= $0. .y 
150 60 8 -82 5 30 OO MID ooo 5 vcd cdacecsednwees 
150 75-90 85 82 3 Hy $3. 8 2 . 3 . i | Serer eee ee eee am 
170 24-27 75 «fa 30 24 2.60 100 75 [Sek NTN <9: 600s ceneleciweeees 09} 
170 60 85 82 40 30 1.70 120 90 1.00 | Bleached garnetts............csceceeee -12 
200 30-42 75 as 52 30 1.50 150 112 90 pe ene pos SG cin ain bhwesecans ti? 7 
300 42-62 63 6 1 F SS re eee . 
450 42-72 “63 60 65 45 1.40 180 35 87 
600 ae . ACETATE PROCESS we 
900 ene “ce yeua ae wens 63 . 60 
Denier Price Denier a Silk Waste 
45..... cesses $1.60 125... eee e eee $1.10 | Kibizzo Kakai Grand XX.............eeeeees 0.50 
60.....0..06. 1.50 130......00000 1.00 | Kibjzzo Kakai Triple Extra.............0ee0e 44 
Peck crenecunes 1.40 300... .eeeeeeee 1.00 | Frison Grand Double..............sececeeees 49 
WOO... cece 1. 30 PURI awis cacay cdndasseseaess acs .50 
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CERTIFIED+ 
SAVINGS + 





AUTOMATIC YARN DRYER 
SAVES $7262.50 A YEAR 


@ A Proctor Automatic Skein Drying, Cool- 


ing and Conditioning Machine, installed by a 
rayon skein dyeing plant to replace two truck 
dryers and a separate conditioning room, has 
doubled output in 45° % of the floor space 
formerly required. It has reduced the cost of 
drying 40°; . saving $7262.50 a year 
at normal rate of output. This in itself shows 
the investment in the new machine a profitable 
one, yet other valuable advantages were 
gained . . . as you will see in the fuller 
report on this installation we'd like to send 
you . . . a report by impartial engineers, 
giving details of cost that show the savings. 
This report is certified by the plant manager. 
Write for Nielsen Survey 692... . It’s free. 


New Auto- 
matic Proctor 
Drying and 
Conditioning 
Machine for 
Skein Yarns. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Secure a smooth, 
effortless pull 


on the roving 


Eclipse Ball Bearing Bobbin Holders permit the 
‘ roving to travel freely with a steady, gentle 
pull that never overstresses. 
The overhead universal joint suspension of each 
holder leaves the creel board free from obstruc- 
tions with nothing for the lint and fly to cling 
to. Consequently there can be no bunching to 
cause slubs that stretch and break the roving. 


Yarns run true in size and are of a higher quality. 


Eclipse Bobbin Holders fit any standard make of 


machine. ‘Try them on your spinning frames. 


Send for descriptive bulletin. 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, INC. 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 


SS 


NS 


BOBBIN HOLDERS 
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